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From the Watehman of the South, 


RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE. 

- From what ‘has been said about the power of 
sympathy, some may be ready to conclude, that al! 
‘experiments! religion, and al] revivals may be ac- 
counted for on thie principle, without the neceesi- 
supposing any supetnatural agency to exist. 
And if no effects were produced but those excite- 
ments which ofien mingle with religious exercises, 
this would be no irrational conclusion, But under 
the preaching of the gospel we find a permanent 
‘change of moral character taking place: so great 
‘a change, that even in the view of the world who 
observe it, the subject appears to be “a new man.” 
An entire revolution has taken place in his princi- 

és of action as well as in his sentiments respect- 
ing divine things. Now those who would ascribe 
all experimental religion to mere natural feelings, 
artificially excited, must believe, that there are no 
such transformations of character as have been 
mentioned; and that all who profess such a 
change are false pretenders. But this ground is 
manifestly untenable; for no facts are more cer- 
tain than such refyrmations; and if there be men 
of truth and sincerity in the world, they are to be 
found among those who have undergone this moral 
transformation. And surely there are no phenome- 
na now taking place in our world half so important 
and worthy of consideration, as the repentance of 
a habitual sinner; so that he utterly forsakes his 
wicked courses, and takes detight in the worship 
of God, and obedience to his will. And let it be 
remembered, that these are effects observed only 
where the gospel is preached, and in some in- 
stances, numerous examples of such conversions 
from sin to huliness occur about the same time, 
and in the same place. No series of miracles 
could give stronger evidence of the divine origin 
and power of the gospel, than the actual and per- 
manent reformation of wicked men. And the 
skeptic may be challenged to account for such 
effects on any natural principles. But it may still 
be asked how the person who is the subject of these 
new views and exercises, can know that they are 
the effects of a supernatural agency? It is readily 
admitted that we cannot be conscious of the 
agency of another spirit on ours, because our con- 
eciousness extends only to our own thoughts, and 
often when new feelings arise in our minds we are 
unable to trace them to their proper cause. And 
in thie case, if we had no revelation from God, we 
might not be able with certainty to account for 
such effects, but in the] word of God we are dis- 
tinctly and repeatedly informed, that God by his 
Spirit will continue to operate on the minds of 
men, to turn them from iniquity, and to cause 
them to engage with delight in his service; and 
when we find these very effects taking place, in 
connexion with the means appointed to produce 
them, we can have no doubt about their divine 
origin. And our faith is confirmed in this doc- 
trine of divine agency by observing the wonderful 
change produced by the preaching of the gospel 
upon the most depraved and degraded of the hea- 
then. The transformation of character, in thou- 
sands of instances, now existing, is enough to pro- 
duce conviction in any mind, not rendered obdu- 
rate by the prejudices of infidelity. It may be 
objected, that in many instances, the change pro- 
fessed is not permanent, but temporary, and they 
who appeared saints to day, are found wallowing 
in the mire of iniquity, to-morrow. These are 
facts which we cannot gainsay; but we do deny, 
that they goto invalidate the argument from the 
examples of a permanent and thorough chan 
which do really take place. If there was only 
one real, sound conversion, and reformation, in a 
hundred of those who may be religiously impress- 
ed, still the conclusion in favour of a divine influ- 
ence, would be valid. In the spring we behold the 
trees clothed and adorned. with millions of blos- 
soms, which never produce mature fruit; but 
when in autumn, we find here and there, apples, 
large, sweet, and mellow, do we hesitate to believe 
that this is a good tree which produces good fruit! 
For reasons already given, it ought not to be ex- 
pected that all serious impressions should eventu- 
ate ina sound conversion. External appearances 
may be the same toour view, where the causes are 
entirely diverse; This is especially to be expected 
when a great are affected at once, and meet 
in the same assembly. And if these transient ap- 
pearances did not she place under the preaching 
‘of the gospel, our Saviour's doctrine of the various 
effects of the word would not be verified. Minis- 
ters of the gospel cannot be blamed for these tem- 
porary impressions; unless they use unauthorized 
means to work upon the sympathies of their hear- 
ers. That, through ignorance, vanity, and enthu- 
siastic ardour, many preachers in our day, have at- 
tempted to produce such excitements, cannot be 
denied, and by the true friends of vital piety, is 
greatly lamented. Perhaps nothing has so much 
prejudiced the minds of sensible men against ex- 

rimental religion, as the extravagance and vio- 
ence of those factitious excitements which have 
been promoted, in various places, by measures art- 
fully contrived te work upon the passions and im- 

ination of weak and ignorant people. And as 
the preacher must have his reward of glory for his 
effort, all this muct be co that their 
number could be counted and published to the 
world. Alas! alas! poor human nature! I believe 
that all respectable denominations, among us, are 
becoming more and more sensible, that — 
more is requisite in the ministry than fiery zeal. 
Some who within our remembrance disparaged a 


earned ministry, are now using noble exertions to 


erect seminaries, and encourage their young preach- 
ers to seek to be learned. This is a matter of rejoic- 
ing, and augurs well for the American Church 
hereafter. I should be unwilling to bring before 
the public all the scenes that I have witnessed 


= ‘under the name of religious worship. But as the 


subject of sympathy is still under consideration I 


: “will relieve the reader by a short narrative. Being 
= ‘jn part of the country where I wae known by face 
|’ ‘to scarcely any one, and hearing that there was a 
“real meeting in the neighbourhood, and a good 
i "work in progress, I determined to attend. The 
S “sermon had commenced before [ arrived, and the 
Shouse was so crowded that I could not approach 
© near to the pulpit, but sat down in a kind of shed 
connec 
> Spee and hear the preacher. His sermon was really 
“striking and impressive, and in language and me- 
© thod far above the common run of extempore dis- 
 ~courses. The people were generally attentive, and 
SS ‘eo far asl could observe, many were tenderly affec- 
= ted, except that in the extreme part of the house, 


ted with the main building where I could 


where I sat, some old tobacco-planters kept up a con- 
tinual conversation in a low tone, about tobacco- 
nts, seasons, &c. When the preacher came to 


pla 
* ‘eation of hie discourse he became exceed- 
and boisterous, and I could hear 


de in the centre of the house which indi- 
At lenth,a female voice was 


attered, in a piercing cry, which thrilled through 


other arose in different parts of the house, under 
extreine and visible agitation, casting off bonnets 
and caps, and raising their folded shouted to 
the utmost extent of their voice; and in a few 
seconds more the whole audience was agitated, as 
a forest when sheken by a mighty wind. The 
sympathetic wave, commencing in the centre, 
extended to the extremities; and at length it 


reached our corner, and I felt the conscious effort | 


of resistance as necessary as if I had been exposed 
to the violence of a storm. I saw few persons 
through the whole house who escaped the prevail- 
ing influence; even careless boys seemed to be 
arrested and to join in the general outcry. But 
what astonished me most of a!] was, that the old 
tobacco-planters, whom I have mentioned, and 


whol am persuaded, had not heard one word of 


the sermon, were violently agitated. Every mus- 
cle of their brawny faces appeared to be in tremu- 
lous motion, and the big tears chased one another 
down their wrinkled cheeks. Here I saw the 
power of sympathy. The feeling was real, and 
propagated from person to person by the mere 
sounds which were uttered; for many of the au- 
dience had not paid any attention to what was said ; 
but nearly all partook of the agitation. The feel- 
ings expressed were different, as when the founda- 
tion of the sacred temple waa laid ; for while some 
uttered the cry of poignant anguish, others shouted 
in the accents of joy and triumph. The speaker’s 
voice was svon silenced, and he sat down and gaz- 
ed on the ecence with a complacent smile. When 
this tumult had lasted a few minutes, another 
preacher, as I suppose he was, who sat on the pul- 
pit steps, with his handkerchief spread over his 
hea, began to sing a soothing and yet lively tune, 
and was quickly joined by some strong female 
vuices near him ; and in less than two minutes the 
storm was hushed, and there was a great calm. It 
was like pouring oil on the troubled waters. I ex- 
perienced the most sensible relief to my own feel- 
ings from the appropriate music; for I could not 
hear the words sung. But I could not have sup- 
posed that any thing could so quickly allay such a 
storm; and all seemed to enjoy the tranquillity 
which succeeded. ‘The dishevelled hair was put 
in order, and the bonnets, &c. gathered up, and 
the irregularities of the dress adjusted, and no one 
seemed conscious of any impropriety. Indeed, 
there is a peculiar luxury in such excitements, es- 
pecially when tears are shed copiously, which was 
the case here. But I attended another meeting in 
another place where there had been a remarkable 
excitement, but the tide was far on the ebb; and 
although we had vociferation and outcrying of a 
stunning kind, I did not hear one sound indicative 
of real feeling, and I do not think that one tear was 
shed during the meeting. A. A. 


From the Voluntary Church Advocate. 
LIVING TO GOD. 


For I through the law, am dead to the law, that I 
might live unto God.—Gal. ii. 19. 


What is imported in Paul’s living unto God, or 
“by the faith of the Son of God?”—Though he 
was dead to the law, being crucified with Christ, 
yet he says, “ Nevertheless I live ;” but he takes 
care to show that he does not live by his own obe- 
dience to the law, which saith, “The man that 
doeth these things shall live in them,” and which 
was his own natural way of living; for he adds— 
“ Yet not J, but Christ liveth in me.” Christ died 
for sin once, but he now liveth unto God. As the 
former wes Paul’s death, so the latter was his life, 
Rom vi. 10, 11. He now lived by union with 
a risen Saviour, being married to him that is 
risen from the dead for his justification to life, 
Rom. iv. 25, vii. 4. Christ dwelling in his heart 
by faith, lived in him as his life. This is further 
explained in the next words, “ And the life which 
I now live in the flesh, I live by the faith of the 
Son of God.” The word now is opposed to his 
former life when he sought life by doing the law ; 
but now the life which he lived in the body, while 
absent from the Lord, was by what he believed 
Christ had done as the end of the law for righte- 
ousness. 

Living by the faith of the Son of God, imports: 

Ist. Being justified by faith in Christ as having 
fulfilled the law and borne its curse, in the room 
of the guilty, and so done all that was necessary 
for the justification of the ungodly. In this sense 
the just are said to live by faith, Rom. i. 16, 17. 
Gal. iii. 11. ‘Thus the ungodly obtain life at first, 
from what they believe concerning Christ’s fin- 
ished work as proclaimed in the Gospel, which re- 
veals the righteousness of God. They are justified, 
accepted, and have peace with God, not working, 
but purely believing in the work already done by 
the Son of God, Rom. iv. 5, Gal. ii. 16. No inhe- 
rent qualification previously is necessary to be- 
lieving or hoping in Christ. 

To live by the faith implies his holding fast 
that beginning of confidence in the blood of atone- 
ment which at first relieved him, as the constant 
foundation of his hope and source of consolation, 
without admitting even his Christian obedience or 
experience to take place of it. This is to abide 
in Christ, which is distinguished even from those 
fruits which are the effects of it, John xv. 4, 5. 
This is to live by the faith of the Son of God, and 
not by any change or fruits in us. The testimony 
of conscience has its place and use, but not to live 
by. ‘The peace, rest, and happiness of our souls 
must come always freely, immediately, and directly 
from Christ, without the medium of our own 
works or holiness intervening ; and it is from this, 
that any good thing, or distinguishing experience 
is produced and supported in us. 

3d. To live by faith imports the knowledge that 
he leved us, and gave himself for us. This is 
more or less attained in our first believing, and s 
more and more evident to us in our holding the 
faith, and in its working by love, and producing 
answerable fruits, and here the testimony of con- 
science has place. But these fruits will be no 
proper or satisfying evidence in our conscience, 
but as they are the immediate and genuine effects 
of faith, love, and hope in Christ directly. 
Let this subject be improved by us in the way 
of self-examination. ‘“ By what are we living !” 
The continual and dee rooted_pronensity 
there Is in every heart of man to live by his own 
righteousness, renders this inquiry always season- 
able and necessary. Our first parent, ‘ Adam,” 
was formed to live by his own righteousness; and 
while he retained his innocence, he enjoyed the 
favour of God through that medium ; but when he 
became a sinner, every expectation of that kind 
was not only vain and hopeless but also criminal, 
for it implied that God could be pleased with an 
imperfect obedience. Now this error is natural to 
all—and even those who have tasted that the Lord 
is gracious, &c. are prone, “through an evil heart 
of unbelief to depart from the living God.” 
Are we living unto God !—If so, it must be by 
the faith of the Son of God, and if that be the case, 
our fruit will be unto holiness and the end ever- 
lasting life. 


THE SINNER’S REFUGE. 


Despair not, thou, whoever thou art, whom temp- 
tation has drawn into sin; thou art in the hands of 
One who desireth not the death of a sinner; of 
One who died for thy sake, to procure for thee 
forgiveness, grace, and glory. Return to Him, 
pray to Him, love Him, and serve Him all the re- 
maining days of thy life. Let the remembrance of 
what is passed, teach thee how bitter are the fruits 
of sin, fear, sorrow, shame, and confusion; and 
henceforth learn by experience—for nothing else 
can truly inform thee—how sweet are the fruits of 
righteousness—peace, and hope, and joy, and holy 
confidence. So shall thy brethren receive thee, 
as one alive from the dead, and angels themselves 
shall join in celebrating that mercy which has been 
extended towards thee. There is joy in the pre- 
sence of the angels of God, over one sinner that 


repenteth.— Bishop Horne. 


that | lar 


Causes of Increased Labour and Responsibility 
in the Mission. 


The object of this letter is to show in what man- 
ner, when a mission is successful, the Jabours and 
responsibility of the missionaries are, for a long 
period, increased very nearly in proportion to the 
progress and success of their plans; and that, 
consequently, the very fact that the divine bicss- 
ing prospers the labours of the mission, consti- 
tutes a reason, in all ordinary cases, why it should 
be furnished with an increased number of labour- 
ers, and with larger pecuniary allowances. Dif- 
ferent as this may be from the common expecta- 
tions of the friends of missions, a little considera- 
tion will render it obvious to all. 


1. The increase of church members makes an 
addition to our responsibilities and cares. How 
numerous and trying are the cares of a faithful 
pastor in America! Yet they have buta distant 
approximation to the care of a foreign missionary 
over his flock. In a Christian land the pastor is 
aided and encouraged by the interest and sympa- 
thy of many of his people. The missionary on the 
other hand, is constrained to feel that he is a for- 
eigner among strangers. The flock he feeds, is 
weak and ignorant and prejudiced, and is surround- 
ed by ravenous wolves seeking whom they may 
devour. He is troubled by the often repeated story 
of their worldly cares and sorrows, and frequent! 
disappointed in his best devices for their good. It 
is not easy for any people to lay aside their old 
habits and form new ones; and among the Hindoos 
there is a peculiar aversion to change. Some of, 
the practices of heathenism are so intimately con- 
nected with the national customs of the people, 
that it is difficult to show their unlawfulness from 
Scripture authority. Hence the cares of a mis- 
sionary are increased by additions to the church, 
as the cares of a mother are increased by a grow- 
ing family of sickly children. 

2. Our cares and responsibilities are increased 
by the increase of our native assistants. They 
enable us to extend our influence among the peo- 
ple, but are themselves a source of responsibility 
and care. It is often remarked, We do not know 
what we should do without their assistance, while 
at the same time we lament that they are no bet- 
ter fitted for their work. They have imperfect 
conceptions of the holy character of Christianity, 
and have imbibed from their youth many errone- 
ous principles, which are not easily eradicated. 
Hence they cannot be confided in, out of certain 
limits, mw { require constantly a sort of parental 
supervision. e consider it very desirable that a 
distinct course of mental and moral training should 
be pursued for their improveinent. Something of 
the kind has been attempted with encouraging 
prospects. 

3. Our native free schools, and particularfy our 
English schools; in order to be made efficient and 
useful, require much of a missionary’s time and 
attention. They add their quota to the list of du- 
ties and cares. 

4. There isa large class of youth, formerl 
taught in our schools, scattered in different villa- 
ges among their heathen friends, who have. con- 
siderable Eeawlndge of the Bible, and can read 
well. They are the fruits of our system of labour, 
and we feel a special interest in their welfare. 
But they are of necessity almost entirely neglect- 
ed. If they could be sought out, and conversed 
with, and invited to call on the missionary, it is 

ighly probable that many of them would be res- 
cued from a course of sin and saved. Sometime 
ago efforts were made to find the females of this 
class who had been taught in the schools at Ma- 
nepy. Forty-four were found, twenty-seven of 
whom were married. ‘They were supplied with 
portions of Scripture, which they received with 
apparent pleasure, and were exhorted to walk ac- 
cording to the instruction they had received. 

5. Adults are better red by their increas- 
ing knowledge of Christianity and unbelief in their 
own systems to hear and understand the truth, and 
also to become savingly acquainted with it, than 
they formerly were.. But where are the men to 
labour among them? So many other duties rest 
upon us, especially upon those best qualified for 
this kind of labour, that but a small portion of time 
can be devoted to them. ‘Transient and occasional] 
labours do not promise much. To do any thing 
effectually for their welfare, a man should be free 
from the distraction produced by a great variety of 
cares, and should be devoted to this work. Their 
hearts are as hard asthe rock, and the fire and the 
hammer must be applied with unremitted dili- 
gence to break them in pieces. 

6. The female boarding school at Oodooville 
demands increasing time and attention. No part 
of our system of labour affords us more gratifica- 
tion than this. No part has been attended with 
greater success. The budding influences of piety 
are here carefully matured, and religious feeling 
and principle are cultivated under auspices more 
favourable for their appropriate development, than 
those enjoyed by any other class of beneticiaries 
connected with the mission. It never was more 
important and interesting than at the present time, 
and never did the interests of the institution re- 
quire so much labour and care as now. 

7. The wives of our native assistants, espe- 
cially those who have been educated in the female 
boarding school, are often spoken of as a class re- 
quiring instruction and care. We regard their 


children as possessing eminent advantages, in|- 


comparison with others, for being hereafter useful 
helpers in the mission. The number of this class 
is not large, but it is constantly increasing and will 
eventually form, as was reinarked in a former com- 
munication, the nucleus of permanent Christian 
communities. 

8. The seminary on its present plan urgently 
requires and richly deserves a much greater 
amount of missionary labour, than can now be 
given toit. Asspecial mention was made of the 
wants of this institution, in the letter sent by the 
delegation, we need not enlarge on this head. A 
few things, however, should be said. We feel 
that the standard of education should be as high 
in this institution, as it is in institutions of a simi- 

in end America. We do 
not mean that the course of study should be pre- 
cisely the same, but that the same standard of men- 
tal cultivation should be aimed at. This is neces- 
sary for the same reasons that make it necessary 
in England and America. Our young men will 
never be well qualified for the work of the minis- 
try without it. The many prominent defects in 
our best assistants appear to us as so many argu- 
ments urging the necessity of a more complete 
and thorough course of education than has hith- 
erto been attained. We also consider it of the 
first importance that moral and religious influence 
should be united with every process of mental cul- 
ture. Now our whole mission, considering the 
disadvantages of our being foreigners, both to the 
language and habits of the people, are not more 
than equa! to the board of instruction and govern- 
ment in a suitably endowed college in a Christian 
country. Does one in a heathen country require 


ess. 

9. The last particular we will mention in this 
connexion, is the press. It must appear quite ob- 
vious, on reflection, that nearly the whole time of 
a missionary is demanded in direct editorial labour. 
The printing office is now in such a state of effi- 
ciency that two thousand reams of paper may be 
worked up yearly. The interests of the Bible and 
Tract Society, to which it is mainly devoted, re- 
quire that a person should be placed in connexion 
with the establishment whose first business sha! 
be to correct and revise the sheets preparing for 
the press. There is also a great amount of labour 
to be done in the way of preparing books, revising 
tracts and Scriptures, etc., which can never be 
performed by an editor alone, but will draw more 
or less upon the time of other members of the mis- 
sion. There isa t mass of mind in this land 
receiving the rudiments of education, and that 


tion. 


riety, bad beoks will, by the agency of the enemy, 
find, their way into the conten villages, and be 
the means of polluting and desiroying precious 
souls. The influential heathens in Madras are 
already making use of the press to disseminate the 
knowledge of the more plausible parts of their 
system of error. Infidelity and Socinianism are 
also promulgated among the natives, and have 
gained some adherents. How important is it, in 
this view, that the Christian press should, as far 
as possible, pre-occupy the ground, and send forth 
into the community books of an intergsting and 
healthful moral character? How. can e 
be lifted above their prejudices, buh 
them elevated views and an extensiv@.range of 
thought? And how can these be attained without 
some acquaintance with books! How can Waste 
for reading be formed among a people naturally so 
indolent, without first exciting a thirst for know- 
ledge? And how can this be done without sup- 
plying them with, at least, a gleaned handful from 
the vast variety of interesting and useful books! 
It is true those who have learned English, well 
enough to understand it, may enjoy facilities for 
reading to alafost any extent. But books in Eng- 
lish fur :eading and study, are seldom adapted to 
interesC ihe ‘i‘nxma! mind. Adequately to meet 
their wants, books mast be entirely remodeled, or 
written angw in Tamul. We also considered it 
important to commence a periodical in ‘l'‘amul and 
English, for the benefit more especially of youth, 
and are dissuaded from it only by the urgency of 
other indispensable duties. Nearly all the books 
that have hitherto been published, have been of a 
strictly religious character, so that there is yet a 
great deficiency in common school books. We have 
no books of history, geography, or arithmetic. 
We have no books for the theological student to 
perfect himself in the knowledge of the evidences 
of Christianity, the history of the Bible, etc. We 
have the Bible, precious book, and we know, in 
comparison with others, it outweighs them all). But 


ed to mgintain the arduous conflict within the cita- 
del its€if, Where the heart is environed with dark- 
ness, dismay and confusion. 

When we meet with a man strongly agi- 
tated with doubts and fears, or deeply plunged in 
spiritual trog@ble, he has powerful claims upon our 
tenderness and sympathy : -_ 


For with the soul that ever felt the sting 
Of sorrow, sorrow is a sacred thing. 
Not to molest, or irritate or raise : 

A laugh at his expense, is slender praise. 

He that has not usurped the name of man; 

Does all, and deemp'too little ali he can, 

‘ T’ assuage the thrapbings of the fester’d_part, 

And stafinch the bleedings of a broken heart.’ 

Let not any one who is severely tried, conclude 
that his case js singular; a conclasion which, in 
such circumstances, almost every one is apt to 

draw. Some ofthe most eminent saints throughout 

successive ages, have been exercised with the 

keenest inward conflicts, and at times weighed 
down with a crushing load of woes. Hear David: 

* Mine iniquities are gone over my head, as a heavy 

burden ; they are too heavy for me; for [am ready 

to halt, and my sorrow is continually before me.’ 

Hear the language of Job: ‘The arrows of the 

Almighty are within me, the poison whereof drink- 

eth up my spirit: the terrors of God do set them- 

selves in array against me.’ 

Nor let the man filled with sp'ritnal distress, 
think his case hopeless. Is there not balm in 
Gilead? Is there not a physician there? Is not 
Jesus exalted to bea Prince and a Saviour to give 
repentance unto Israel, and the remission of sins? 
Yes, desponding soul, in him resides an inexhaust- 
ible fulness of grace. ‘Take then the precious pro- 
mises of his word, and try their efficacy. While 
a thorn rankles in the flesh, and the messenger of 
Satan buffets thee, hasten to the merciful and 
mighty Redeemer. Spread thy wants and woes 
before him, and urge thy requests with unceasing 
importunity; for he will not fail to answer in due 


satan. 


spake prophet Hagyai, concerning the expect- 
ed Saviour of men— "The Desire of all nations 
shall come.” He was promised to the muther of 
mankind as ip @ peculiar sense her seed, and the 
mighty deliverer of her children Jrom. the thraldom 


urce of blessing to natlong—to'al! the 


flies of the earth. The father of the faithful, afd 


all who. trod in his steps, contemplated: his: future 


‘jadvent with generoug exultation, knowing that it 


would be the opening of heaven's’ gate to-.aicn of 
every clime, and every tongue. sweet singer 
of Israel often struck his harp in harmony withe 
song of universal benevolence. .When he implored 
mercy and blessing, and the light of God's counten- 


thy way may be known uper earth, thy saving 
health among all nations. Let the people praise 
thee, O God: let all the people praise thee. O let 
the nations be glad and sing for joy.” David look- 
ed far beyond his own beloved Solomon, even to 
his own Son and Lord, when he foretold, that 
“ All kings should fall down before him: all na- 
tions shou'd serve him :”—* that all nations shuuld 
call him blessed.” . 

Among the heathen some traditional notices of 
the world’s Redeemer prevailed very generally, 
and were to be found in the narratives of history, 
and the fables of poetry. Their wisest men righed 
for the opening of the windows of heaven, to pour 
light upon the universal darkness. How many, it 
is probable, have resembled the interesting Bur- 
man female, Mah Menia, whose little hist«ry is re- 
corded in the life of the late Mrs Judson! 
years had her mind sought, with an anxiety nearly 
ainounting to distraction, a satisfactory knowledge 
of the origin of all things, and of innumerable 
other points connected with that primary question, 
before a tract, written by Mr. Judson, gave her the 
first clear notion of an eternal God. There isa 


just as valuable as other helps are in America, so| season: ‘ My grace is sufficient for thee: for my | desire, inseparable, it should seem, from the very 
valuable are they here, and as necessary for en- | strength is made perfect in weakness.’—Mysteri- 


lightening, and saving the people. The | ous and incomprehe 
t 


practical sentiment of the church in regard to the 
institutions, she cherishes in her own bosom, must 


p ible are the dispensation 
Providence; but we know that all things work to- 
zether for good to them (hat iove Guo, to them who 


be extended to her pagan neighbours. [n no other | are called according to his purpose.—Dr. Mason. 


way can she discharge herself of the obligation to 
“do unto others as she would they should do unto 
her.” —Miss. Herald. 


ESCAPE FOR THY LIFE. 


Let thoge who are yet in the morning of life, 
and have least but little of their time, press forward 
with-vigour to the end of their journey without 
suffering themselves to be drawn aside by youth- 
ful lusts or irregular desires. 


PHE CHURCH SAFE. 
“'The long existence of the Christian church 
would be pronounced, upon common principles, 
impossible, Swe finds in every man a natural and 
inveterate foe. ‘To encounter and overcome the 
unanimous hostility of the world, she boasts nepo- 
litical stratagem, no disciplined legions, no outward 
force of any kind. Yet her expectation is, that she 


Let those who are | shall live forever. To mock this hope, and blot 


in the middle of their course, remember that their | out her memorial from under heaven, the most 


sun will soon decline to the west, and may even 


furious efforts of fanaticism, the most ingenious arts 


essence of an immortal spirit, after something, 
which it feels necessary to its happiness, and 
which eludes its search, wherever that search is 
directed. This desire, debased by the fall, seeks, 
but never finds, satisfaction in earthly and polluted 
things; and, though it cannot reach the full pos 
session of its object—for 


Our very wishes give us not our wish,— 


yet, until the soul is taught frum above, it turns 
with aversion from Him, who in his own person 
and work is altogether what the sou! wants. 

But do not the enterprising men, wlio in the pre- 
sent day have gone fi-rth aunongrt the nations of the 
earth, make known to us a state of feeling—a pre- 
redness of mind fur the written, or the preached 
word of the Lord, which rem»rkably justifies this 


befure that, bz obscured with impenetrable clouds | of statesmen, the concentrated strength of empirce, appellation of my Saviour, and look- to him, though 


and darkness; that therefore, it becomes them to 


have been frequently and perseveringly applied. 


work whilst ihe light is with them; and whilst|‘The blood of her sons and her daughters has 
their faculties are yet fit for labour and applica- | streamed like water, The smoke of the scaffold 


And at to those who have alinost finished | and the stake, where they wore the crown of mar- 


their course, >ut without answering the great ends | tyrdom in the cause of Jesus, ascended in thick 


for which they were sent into the world, who are 


volumes to the skies. The tribes of persecution 


unseen and unknown, more truly than the needle 
in every clime points tu the polar star? O! let me 
rejoice in every opportunity that presents itself of 
helping to draw aside the ve:l which for thousands 
of years has concealed this object !rom the view ot 
men. Shall all nations desire Him whom | know, 


grown gray in sin as well as in age—what lan-| have shouted over her woes, and erected monu- | and desire, in vain, while I possess to any extent 


guage can aint their folly in its proper colours? 


ments, as they imagined, of her perpetual ruin. 


hat elogsence can rouse them toa state of se-| But where are her tyrants? And where are their 
rious consi¢eration ! What voice can impressupon | empires? ‘The tyrants have long since gone to 


them, with effective energy, these awful words—| their own place. Their names have 


Awake thor that sleepest, arise from death. You 


upon the roll of infamy. Their empires have pass- 


have no tme to lose. Summon, therefore, all | ed like shadows.over the rock. They have suc- 
your vigout to escape with your lives before it is | cessively disappeared and left not a trace behind. 


too late. 4nd may God inspire you with such a 
lively sorrow and compunction of heart, that you 


But what became of the Church? She rose from 
her ashee fresh in beauty and might. Celestial 


may truly rpent of = past sins and be accepted | glory beamed around her. She dashed down the 


into the kiagdom of your heavenly Master, even 
at the last hour, though ye have stood all the day 
idle. Thepresent life is no more than a passage 
to a better,to an eternal and more enduring one. 
What then remains, but what we learn from this 
great and inportant truth the just value we ought 
toassign toeach. We are placed fur a short space 


monumental marble of her foes, and they who 
hated her fled before her. She has celebrated the 
funeral of kings and kingdoms that plotted her 
ruin, and with the inscriptions of their pride, has 
transmitted to posterity the records of their shame. 
How shall this phenomenon be explained! We 
are at this moment witnesses of the fact, but who 


the means of making him known to them! Alas! 
if I thus act, my love to him is the pretence of hy- 
pocrisy, and my benevolence towards mankind is 
affectation. 

And, while He is, or ought tu be, and shall be 
“the Desire of all nations,” can he be lees than 
“the Desire” of my soul? Can any sinner ned 
him more than I do! Can any ratisfaction short of 
Him fill my breast? Is the day hastening on upon 
the rapid wings of light, when Jesus will be Tae 
Desine—the paramount—the alleomprehensive 
Desire of all nations? Then Jet me earnestly im- 
plore such an outshedding of divine influence upon 
my heart, that all the desires, y-a, all the capaci- 
ties of desire in my soul, may centre in Him, who 
is * the chief among ten thousand, and altogether 
lovely.” For what object in the universe has a 


of time in this vale of affliction by the hands of a| can unfold the mystery! This blessed book, the |claim upon my desires, in comparison wth the 


wise and jist God! Let us, therefore, do our sev- 


book of truth and love has made our wonder to 


Lord Jesus Christ? O that my hart may be 


eral duties in it cheerfully, and agreeably to the| cease. The Lord her God in the midst of her is | drawn after Him, with an intensity of desir» which 


gracious designs of his Providence; let us endea- 
vour by an honest industry, to provide for our- 
selves, and those who look up to us for support, the 
comfurts anl conveniefices of life: and let us en- 


mighty. His presence is a fountain of health, and 
his protection a wall of fire. Armed with adivine 
power, his gospel, secret, silent, unobserved, enters 
the hearts of men and sets up an everlasting king- 


nothing else shall be able to a! ate, t» divert, ur ‘o 
satisfy, even for a moment, unt) | see him, em- 
brace him, and exclaim, in a much fuller -ense 
than the Patriarch used the wor:'s, when he heard 


joy them toc with a cheerful and contented heart,|dom. It eludes all the vigilance, baffles all the | of Joseph, “ It 18 eNoven.” 


knowing thit every creature of God is good, if it 


power of every adversary. Bars and bolts and 


Then will the sentiment of the inspired Prover- 


be received with thankfulness. But amidst all our | dungeons are no obstacles to its approach. Bons | bialist be completely verified: ** When the desire 
comforts aud best enjoyments, let us remember | and tortures and death cannot extinguish its influ- |cometh it isa tree of lite.” The indulgence ot 


Withal, thatwe have, here, no abiding city, a few 
short momeats, and not one stone shall be left upon 
another, of all that we possess or admire. Let us 
not therefor>, make them the final objects of our 
happiness, Our bodies must remain upon earth 
till our appointed time comes, but our hearts and 
nobler qualities should be in Heaven. Thither, 
therefore, let all our thoughts and affections ulti- 
mately tend The span of life bears but a small 
propertion to the great circle of eternity ; the plea- 
sures of vice are utterly inadequate to the rewards 
of virtue. The one may give usa few short and 
transient gl mpses of joy, but the other will give 
us unchangeable and eternal happiness; for he 
_ doeth the will of God abideth forever.”— 
arr. 


ON SPIRITUAL DISTRESS. 


Sorrow isthe common lot of humanity, but dis- 
appointments in our business, losses in our proper- 
ty, bereavement in our domestic circle, diseases in 
our bodies, or even all these combined, are light 
compared with that mental anguish to whichsome 
of the children of God are at times subject. The 
spirit of a man will sustain his infirmity; but a 
wounded spirit, who can bear? It happens not 
unfrequently that the Christian is troubled on every 
side, yet not distressed; at other times the case is 
reversed; and while all things around are pros- 
perous, he is filled with a deep, exquisite and ab- 
sorbing grief which words cannot adequately de- 
scribe. Nothing indeed can surpass or equal the 
forcible language, and the vivid and varied ima- 
gery of Scripture, for we find such anguish is call- 
ed, i.e the cup of worm-w and gall, 
walking in darkness, sinking in deep waters, pass- 
ing through the furnace and the fiery trialh When 
the infinite evil and awful consequences of sin are 
distinctly perceived, without any clear discovery 
of the atonement and righteousness of Christ; 
when relapses and declensions, inordinate pur- 
suits and selfish indulgences have accumulated a 
load of guilt upon the conscience; when atheisti- 
cal thoughts and blasphemous ideas, the poisoned 
darts of Satan, have been shot into the soul; and 
when, as the last and worst circumstance, the light 
of God’s countenance is totally hid, while a thicken- 
ing cloud obscures the evidence of interest in his 
favour, which, by degrees, shuts out every cheering 
beam of hope—how dreadful are the tempestuous 
terrors which flash across the mind, how tremen- 
duous and appalling is the prospect of death and 
judgment! The distress off pious men is by the 
worldly uniformly attributed to fanaticism. And 
even some Christians are too eager to place it to 
the account of nervous debility or morbid melan- 
choly. They seem afraid lest the sufferings of re- 
ligious men should, in the estimation of the world, 
reflect discredit upon religion itself. It is deemed 
therefore by them the part both of good policy and 
charity, to advert chiefly to the calm peace and 
sweet satisfaction, which the gospel is calculated 
and intended to produce. It is undoubtedly true, 
that religion is the only source of permanent com- 
fort and refined joy. t it must not be forgotten 
nor concealed, that Christianity is a restorative sys- 
tem, and though all its medical prescriptions are 
both safe and salutary, they often prove, from the 
strength of evil habits and corrupt passions, exceed- 
ingly painful in their immediate effects. It must 
also be remembered, that the Christian life is con- 
stantly represented as a warfare: and though the 
combat is not always equally fierce and violent, nor 


ence.” — Dr. Mason. 


F:om the Baptist Missionary Herald. 
ESCAPE AND CONVERSION OF THE WIFE 
OF HARI HAR SANDAL. 


IN ‘A LETTER FROM MR. ELLIS, DATED ENTALLY, 
maRcH 11, 1839. e 


The case of a young woman, Rommoni, one of 
the five about to be baptized, is one of peculiar 
interest. She is from one of the most respectable 
and wealthy families in Bengal. About nine 
months ago her husband, Hari Har Sandal, edu- 
cated in the Chitpur school till it was discontin- 


_|ued, professed his faith in the Saviour, and, of 


course, was at once separated from his, house, wife 
and friends. From this time Rommoni, his wife, 
had no means of seeing or communicating with 
her husband, to whom she was much attached. As 
you are aware, respectable females in this country 
live entirely secluded, and are not allowed to go 
beyond their own dwelling. At this time she was 
planning how she might escape; and, having 
heard of us when her husband was a scholar at 
Chitpur, she, by promises of money, induced one 
of the female servants to engage secretly the ser- 
vices of a labourer of the family, pursuading him 
to come to us, and to beg that we would assist her 
in escaping to her husband. After several com- 
inunications, it was arranged that her husband 
should, during the night, come near the house in 
which she lived with her friends. The time was 
appointed by herself, on the night succeeding a 
heathen puja, when, as she said, all the inmates 0 
the house would, from their previous revellings, 
sleep soundly. As she had now arranged every 
thing, her husband, with two or three native 
Christians, went to the place appointed. The man 
who had communicated with us about it was wait- 
ing in the road, and immediately went to the 
house, and, giving the signal agreed on, she quickly 
passed out by a small back door of the house, hav-- 
ing stripped herself of her jewels to avwid detec- 
tion; within a few moments she was in the arms 
of her husband, and they both reached our house 
in safety. Her friends were much enraged at 
their loss; but, on taking legal advice, they were 
satisfied they could do nothing to get her again, 
as of herself she had escaped tu her husband, who, 
of course, had in her a primary right of control, as 
they were both of age. We found her a superior 
and interesting woman, but not knowing a letter 
of her own language, as there is a strict prohibi- 
tion for a respectable Hindoo female to learn to 
read. In about two months, however, by great in- 
dustry and perseverance, she learnt to read easy 
books of Scripture. Her mind became much af- 
fected by the truths of the Gospel, and the won- 
derful arrangements of Jehovah in the redemption 
of sinners, by the shedding of the blood of Jesus. 
With religious feelings deepened, and her mind 
increasingly enlightened, she is now decidedly pi- 
ous, and a lovely pattern of Christian character, 
over whoin we are allowed to rejoice, as do the 
angels in heaven over one repenting sinner. She 
is a signal instance of the power of divine grace in 
a transformation from death unto life. We trust 
her influence and usefulness will be great. While 
born of a high family, and nursed in the bosom of 
wealth, she is now clothed with humility; and 
happy, very happy, in the possession of grace, 
mercy, end peace in Jeaus; desiring only the ho- 


nome which cometh from God, and glad alone in 
the unsearchable riches of Christ her Saviour. 


irregular desire led to the forfeiture of the tree of 
life in the first paradise. The encoursgement of 
spiritual desire after my Saviour, will lead me to 
the full enjoyment of * the tree of life” in tre 
second paradise. Indeed, the state of the believer 
on earth is always that of desire, rather than of at- 
tainment. 1n heaven this will be complete'y grat- 
tied, and the attainments of the soul will be com- 
mensurate with, and even largely exceed, its more 
expanded and ardent desires, In the interim, since 
the character of my desires is really the character 
of my spiritual condition, let me, by prayer and the 
habitual exercise of faith, live in communion with 
those who say, “* The desire of our seuls is to thy 
name, and to the remembrance of thee.” 


Ah! whence that soothing sound that came 
So soft, yet burthening the wind? 
It kindles, like sume latent flame, 
The ardent longings of my mind. 
It is the Spirit's voice, 
Still as the evening breeze, 
Just sighing through the trees. 
Breathing celestial joys : 
It fills me with unwonted fire, 
With tender, strong, yet pure desire. 


But say, my restless, beating heart, 
What object draws thy soaring thought ; 
That thou with worlds wouldst freely part, 
And deem thy purchase cheaply bought? 
Jesus, my Saviour God ! 
Him my touched soul desires; 
His are these bosom fires, 
Panting to sound abroad 
The name he beara—the love he shows— 
The grace that trom his bounty flows. 


) The Indian turns his pensive eye 
In silence to the azure deep; 
Or glances at the crimson sky, 
Or where his father’s ashes slecp: 
A sigh escapes his breast, 
The tear begins to flow, 
And fond desire to glow :— 
He sighs—he we: ps for rest 
“Ah! who can point—who tell me where 
My soul may flee to shun despuir ? 


““ The God who framed yon lamp of light, 
And filled that ocean with its flood ;— 
That garnished o’er the vault of night, 
And satisfies our tribes with food ; 
Where is He? tell me where! 
I'll rush through flood and flame 
To learn his unknown name ;— 
Creation’s universal Lord! 
O! speak one word—one beam afford !” 


He will—He will, lone child of sighs; 
Thou shalt not long for light in vain; 
E’en now his angel cleaves the skies, 
To waft thy teachers o’er the main, 
Desire or Nations hear! 
The world awaits thy day ; 
O hasten on thy way 
To dry the mourner’s tear. 
The many crowns shall deck thy brow, 
And every knee in homage bow. 


Man is ever at odds with God about the condi- 
tion of his acceptance. He fancies he has some re- 
sources in himself, some worthiness of his own, 
that, with a few grains of allowance, will bear him 
out, and reject~ the aids of the goepel. But the 
Scripture is peremptory ; he has nove: “ Without 
me ye can do nothing.”— Rev. T. Adam. 


ance for him and his people, he looked from Mount — 
Sion round the whole world, and prayed,“ That . 


or ten 


He was promised to Abraham: as a +. 
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| and lest effort that he made to amuse them, Irene, | 
was. 
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applauded as Zaire had been; and this e- 
sonance, at which he was crowned, was for him 
-delightful' triumph. But et what a mo-' 
ment, did this tardy ion reach him, the re- 
compense of so much watching. The next day I 
saw him in his bed. ‘* Well,’ said I, ‘are you at 
last satiated with glory?’ ‘ Ah! my good friend,’ 


end for the benefit. of our readers generally, 

‘we would state that the back volumes of the Bib- 
lies! tory may be had, on application, free of 
_ postage, to Rev. M, B. Hope, Education Rooms, 


29 Sansom street, Philadelphia, where al! 


“reminances*and communications relating to the 
“pablication of the work should be addressed. 


“Literary apd Theologics! Review of New Yor 


e 
been united with the Biblical Yo 


and the talent and influence of both works will 
‘hereafter be combined in the one. All who car 
appreciate substantial theological discussions, or 
wish an acquaintance with the current theological 


Jiteratare of the day, are strongly recommended to 


“subscribe for this work. The price is but three 
doliare in advance; and any one furnishing four 
subscribers, may have the fifth copy for his trouble. 
Many ministers might thus obtain the work for 
themselves free of expense, and do great good to 
-their people by its circulation. | 

Lirerary anp Review.—The ar- 
ticles in the last number of this periodical, noticed 
by a correspondent, deserve commendation. The 
proof is conclasive, that it is part and parcel of the 
‘eystem taught in New Haven, that human reason 
is in a sense the infallible rule of faith and practice. 
If human reason can accomplish what hae been 
ascribed to it in this system, it can do more; it 
can do without a Bible. We know the place 
which the word of God occupies in the German 
schools of rationalism,and we expect a similar fate 
for it, where reverence for its authority is laid 
aside, and blinded human reason is made the 
supreme arbiter in matters of faith. 

We notice by the advertisement of Mr. Pigeon, 
the Editor of the Theological Review, and who 
has so ably and fearlessly assailed through its 
columns the errors of New Haven divinity, that 
he has transferred his list of subscribers to the 
Biblical Repertory and Princeton Review, and that 
thia will now occupy the ground, which was be- 
fore occupied by the two periodicals. On many 
accounts we are highly gratified by this union, and 
entertain mach hope from it. 

Monrovia.—We acknowledge the 
receipt of five dollars for this church, from a gen- 
tleman in Lebanon, Indiana. 


Semt-Cenrenary Funp..—The Presbyterian 
church, Newtown, Pa. two hundred dollars, 
Chorch in Carlisle, Pa. three hundred dollars. 
Charch in Chambersburg, Pa. eighty-seven dol- 
lars. 
Charch io Strasburg, Pa. sixty-eight dollars. 
Charch in Newburg, Pa. one hundred dollars. 
* Church in Shippensburg, upwards of a hundred 
dollars. 


Noticed in the Watchman of the South. 

Charch in Denmark, Tena. seventeen or eighteen 
hundred dollars. 

Briary church, Va. one hundred dollars. — 

Buffalo church, Va. forty dollars. 

Christiansburg, Va. two hundred and sixty dol- 
Jars. 


———Phro—eherches would confer a favour if they 


would promptly communicate to us the result of 
their collections. 


A Cure ror THe Times.—The monetary em- 
barrassments of the country are unparalleled ; many 
find but the shadows of their fortunes left, and all 
classes participate in the sudden revulsion. It is 
the hand of the Lord rebuking a nation which had 
earned the character of a money-making and money- 
loving nation. But what is the cure? If we can- 
not propose a cure, we can at least suggest a pal- 
liative. It is this: moderate your desires; be 
content with the necessaries of life; lay up trea- 
sure in heaven. All this may be done on a smal! 
income; and when once fairly tried, it will be 
found that happiness does not depend on large ac- 
cumulations. Godliness with contentment is great 


gain. 


MarRMONTEL aND His CoTemPoRARIES.—Mar- 
montel, who was the intimate associate and fami- 
liar friend of Voltaire and Rousseau, thus pourtrays 
them in his personal memoirs. They were all 


like imbued with infidel principles, and hence 


the testimony which these passing sketches bear 
to the wretchedness of those who have impiously 
cast off the fear of God, is disinterested. Mar- 
montel seemed to be little aware of the true rea- 
son of the facts he discloses, but as he conducts 
us to the death bed of the hoary-headed enemy 
of Christ, who had boasted that he would extin- 
guish the very name of Christianity, we see in the 
writhinge of his soul how contemptible were his 
threats. If possible, the character of Rousseau 
is etill more repulsive. Admired for the splen- 
dour of his talents, he still had no friend, because 
his suspicious, dissatisfied, and malignant heart 
would not suffer any to be a friend. What a 
contrast between Rousseau applauded in public 
and pining in secret under the uncentrolled sway 
of the worst passions of the human heart; be- 
tween Voltaire crowned at the theatre and dying 
in frightful torture! Such is infidelity. It is 
not only a miserable support in death, but a poor 
comfort in life. The private history and the dy- 


ing hours of its most applauded advocates, fur- 


nish the most striking proof that * the fear of God 
that is wisdom.” 


“If 1 had the passion of celebrity, two great ex- 
amples would have cured me of it, that of Vol- 
taire, and that of Rousseau; examples very differ- 
ent, quite opposite in many respects, but agreeing 
in this point, that the same thirst of praise and re- 
nown was the torment of their lives. 

“ Voltaire, whom I had just seen expire, had 
sought glory by all the that are open to ge- 
nius, and had deserved it by immense labours and 
brilliant successes. But on all these roads he had 
encountered envy, and all the furies by whom she 
is Never did a man of letters bear so 
much ou without any other crime than great 
talents and the ardour of signalizing them. Those 
who envied him fancied they could be his rivals by 
showing ves his enemies; those whom in 
his way he trod under his feet, still insulted him 
as they lay. His whole life was a contest, and he 
was indefatigable in it. The combat was not al- 
ways worthy of him; and he had more insects to 
crush than serpents to strangle. But he never 
could either disdain or provoke offence : the vilest 
of his assailants have been branded with his hand: 
the arm of ridicule was the instrument of his ven- 
geance, and he wielded it most fearfully and cru- 


I. But the greatest of blessings, repose, was 


wo to him. It is true that envy at last ap- 
peared tired of the pursuit, and began to spare him 


‘on the brink of the grave. On his return to Paris, 


after a long exile, he enjoyed his renown and the 


usiasm of a whole le, grateful for the 
Sleasures that he had afforded them. ‘The weak 
» 


Titres Dollars i within 
if paid within siz months, or 


he replied, ‘ you talk to me of glory, and Iam dy- 
ing in frightful torture!” 

“ Rousseau was wretched like him, and for the 
same passion. But the ambition of Voltaire had a 
fund of modesty: you may eee it in his letters: 
whereas that of Rousseau was coupled with van- 
ity, the of it is in his writings. 

‘ seen him in the society of the most esti- 
mable men of letters, welcomed and esteemed : 

was not enough for him; their,celebrity sha- 
ded him; he thought them jealous of him. Their 
kind was suspicious to him. He began by 
disturbing, and ended by blackening them. He 
had friends in spite of himself: their benevolence 
was importunate to him. He received their fa- 
vours; but he accused them of wishing to hum- 
ble, to dishonour, to defame him; and he returned 
their beneficence with the most odious defamation. 

“Thus for Voltaire and for Rousse&u life had 
been perpetually, but differently agitated. For 
the one it hadoften had the shar pains, but 
some lively enjoyments; for the other, it was one 
continued flood of bitterness, without any mixture 

‘of joy or sweetness. Most certainly at no price 
would I have wished for the condition of Rous- 
seau; he could not endure it himself; and after 
having poisoned his days, I am not at all surprised 
that he has voluntarily abridged their duration. 

“« As for Voltaire, I confess that. I likewise found 
his glory too dearly paid by all the tribulations it 
had exposed him to, and I said, again and again, less 
lustre and more quiet.” 


GrapvaL Decuine.—Who has not observed the 
contrast between an individual apparently devoted 
to piety and zealous for God, and the same indi- ) 
vidual, heartless, uninterested and eager after the 
world? In the one state seemingly persuaded 
that religion was the one thing needful, and in the 
other practically caring for none of these things! 
Although this case more frequently occurs in rela- 
tion to those, who, in the first instance, have 
made an unsound profession of religion, yet it 
may unquestionably happen to those of whose 
conversion there is no doubt. A still more sin- 
gular fact is, that the subject of this change, great 
and remarkable as it appears to all observers, is, 
if not in a great measure unconscious of it, at 
least, strangely indifferent to it. This insensi- 
bility could, with difficulty be accounted for, if 
the change had been instantaneous. No one 
could pass from the fervours of piety to the chil- 
ling indifference of worldliness, without being 
shocked and alarmed, provided the transition were 
sudden. It must, therefore, be the effect of a 
gradual retrogression. The successive steps, lead- 
ing from the first to the last state, are so gradual, 
as to be almost imperceptible. ‘Ihe two extremes 
may furnish a striking and fearful contrast, while 
between any two intermediate and successive 
links, there may be no apparent difference. This 
is a fact which every one’s experience may tend 
to confirm. We will attempt to illustrate the re- 
mark. The example we take is that of a Chris- 
tian who exhibits all the outward marks of deep 
concera in the ways of God, and who is supposed 
to be conscious of his siocerity. He is a man of 
prayer; he makes the duty a matter of conscience ; 
he finds his strength and comfort materially to de- 
pend on secret intercourse with God his Saviour 
in the closet. This is his vigorous state. Now 
as all spiritual declensions are known to originate 
in the neglect of secret communion with God, 
there we are to look for the first retrogading step. 
We never find the Christian deliberately deter- 
mining to abandon the duties of the closet of a 
sudden—the result is attained more gradually. In 
the first instance, we may suppose that circum- 
stances beyond his control, interrupt the duty. 
This he feels as a privation, and perhaps he en- 
deavours to repair it by seeking some other op- 
portunity of pouring out his heart to God. The 
interruption again occars, and hes begins to argue, 
that the neglect was unavoidable, and that he is 
blameless. The interruption recurs, and he finds 
an increasing facility in satisfying himself. ‘Thus 
we may suppose a dozen instances in which he is 
interrupted in the performance of what he knows 
to be a vital duty; all apparently to him under 
circumstances, very similar and equally excusa- 
ble. And yet, ander a close scrutiny, it might be 
discovered, that the causes of neglect in each suc- 
cessive instance, were less imperative, and might 
have been more easily controlled ; while the rea- 
sonings by which he satisfied himself that he was 
excusable, were in each successive step, more 80- 
phistical and deceptive. Here then, with but 
little perceptible change, he has arrived at a point, 
in which he finds it easy to apologise to his own 
conscience, for the occasional neglect of secret 
prayers. From this, as a fresh starting place in 
his downward career, he goes on, and yet very 
gradually, until these occasional neglects, only by 
the addition of one, now and then, are multiplied. 
Conscience, however, takes no alarm, as there al- 
ways appears to be a reason for it, and especially 
a3 secret prayer, on good opportunities, is still at- 
tended to. When this process has been going on 
for some time, the neglects become more frequent 
than the prayers, vntil finally, it is concluded, 
that prayers twice a day in the family, besides 
those engaged in at public meetings, are quite 
sofficient for all purposes of religious obligation. 
Here is a fearful conclusion! and yet it has been 
arrived at by such imperceptible steps, as to cre- 
ate little aneasiness. Indeed, during all this pro- 
cess, conscience has been gradually losing its sen- 
sibility, and the reasonings which, in the first in- 
stance, would have utterly failed, now readily 
succeed in persuading it to be quiet. It is un- 
necessary for us to trace all the steps, in showing 
that the same insidious course will produce the 
like effect, in first interrupting, and then leading to 
the total neglect of family prayer; and that pushed 
a little further, will eventually create a disregard 
for the public worship of God. 

It will be admitted, that this secret decline, al- 
though it may be suspected by others, is known 
only to God in all its extent, and it is only when it 
produces its certain effect on the outward conduct, 
that others become privy to it. This external, 
visible effect is also, only gradually revealed. The 
first temptations to positive sin are in the wind, 
and are resisted; then the resistance becomes more 
and more feeble; then a partial pleasure is perceiv- 
ed in indulging the thought of sin; then the plea- 
sure becomes gradually stronger and more urgent, 
and then the sin is actually committed. Con- 
science may be at first startled, but the way is now 
opened and the sin is repeated, and perhaps eventu- 
ally binds the soul with all the force of habit. Here 
then is the second atate referred to; and how strong- 
ly does it contrast with the first, and yet how grada- 
ally has the transition been from the one to the 
other. 

From these facts we may learn ; 

lst. That no one is secure from the very worst 
declensions in religion, who does not habitually 


state when we seek for reasons to palliate or ex- 
cuse ovr neglect of duty, particularly the duty of 
prayer. , 

3d. That apostates from religion have actually 
fallen, long before the act or acts by which their 
apostasy becomes known to the world. 

4th. Where our perils are so extreme, and we 
have to deal with an adversary so subtle and a 
heart so treacherous, it becomes us always to 
watch, and especially to watch unto prayer. 

5th. If the soul has departed one step from God, 
the next step will be easier, and hence safety re- 
quires that we should immediately return to the 
protection and love of our covenant Lord. No 
one can, but with presumption, say, I will indulge 
sin thas far and no further. 

6th. It is an utter contradiction to say that a 
man can be a thriving Christian who does not find 
secret prayer and meditation essential to the life of 


God in his soul. 
2s When the insidious nature of sin is thus 
> 


tee see why it is, that heaven is repre- 
sented as of difficult attainment; that the Scrip- 
ture@ insist so much on ceaseless and active exer- 
tion; and why especially, they tell us to watch and 
pray lest we enter into temptation. 


Security or Rovarry.—Louis Philip, the king 
of the French, pays a heavy price for his royal 
elevation. His poorest subject enjoys a more 
enviable lot than his monarch. In addition to 
the usual sources of disquiet, peculiaeto crowned 
heads, he has reason to suspect an assassin in 
every one who approaches him. Dfabolical in- 
genuity is employed to invent ‘‘isfernal ma- 
chines” to blow him up, and he must not venture 
to breathe the free air of heaven, but surrounded 
by a dense mass of soldiery to ward off the 
threatened blow. His palace is nota sanctuary 
where he may repose in peace. Guards are sta- 
tioned, not to protect him immediately, but to 
watch the guards that are entrusted with that 
duty. If such be the pleasures of royalty, we 
can fully enter into the spirit of the pious, but 
very poor Scotchman, who after the heavy toils of 
his daily labour, was accustomed in his evening 
prayer, to thank the Lord “that he did not mak 
him aking or onny other great body.” 


Luruer’s Descenpants.—At the recent celé- 
bration of the anniversary of the Reformation, the 
city authorities of Berlin, voted a donation of five 
hundred crowns to each of the five descendants of 
Luther, now residing at Erfurth. A descendant 
of the brother of Luther, a clergyman, was pre- 
sent at Berlin, during the celebration. 


Exrraorpinary Measure.—The order of Lord 
Palmertson, noticed by a respected eorrespondent, 
is one of fearful import, particularly as connected 
with other developments in the British empire. It 
is a fact but too well authenticated, tiat at the pre- 
sent time the zealots of the Popisa Church are 
making extraordinary exertions within the united 
kingdom, and not without success, to diffuse a 
dangerous and idolatrous superstition. Itis a fact, 
that some of the most influential and learned dig- 
nitaries of the English Established Church, are, 
by the most plausible and insidious neans, pre- 
paring the way for the return of Popery to a land, 
whose greatest blessing was the Refornation from 
this anti-christian system. It is a fat that the 
British Queen has formally announcec her inten- 
tion to wed a Popish Prince, who fran early in- 
fancy has drunk in the errors of a superstition, 
which it is not likely he will renounce, when for 
state reasons, he formally assumes the Protestant 
name. © And now in keeping with all these facts, 
a cabinet order is issued forbidding Batish Chris- 
tians to propagate the true faith, under pains and 
penalties. British soldiers are compelled by or- 
ders from the same source to participat in Popish 
ceremonies, even against their constience, but 
British Christians, in accordance with the dictates 
of conscience, may not even circulate 1 Protestant 
book in a Popish country, without incurring the 
wrath of their own Protestant government. We 
know not how these facts nay impress others, but 
in our view, they prognosticate evils ofno ordinary 
magnitude. We sincerely deprecate hem. We 
venerate England as the land of Biles, and we 
should mourn over her moral enthralnent. The 
enemy is on the alert, and let Christiass remember 
that their prayer hearing God can alona raise up a 
standard against him. 


PopisH ATTEMPTS ON ENGLAND.—Itis one of the 
most remarkable signs of the times, that through- 
out all the Papal states of Europe, associations 
have been formed to pray for the conversion of 
England. A letter from George Spencer, publishd 
in the London Catholic Magazine presents a singu- 
lar and detailed account of this novel attempt, on the 
part of the Roman Catholics, to accomplish their 
measures by a resort to spiritual weapons. If 
they would confine themselves to such means, 
there would be no danger; for we have a strong 
conviction that prayers offered up ‘in honour of 
the Immaculate Heart of our Lady,” never rise 
higher than the ceiling of the chapel in which they 
are offered. ‘Io gratify the curiosity of our readers 
we subjoin a part of this singular letter. 


“It is no new thing that the conversion of Eng- 
land should be the special object of prayer in Rome. 
The whole order of the Passionista, ever since 
their institution, have held it as one of their pecu- 
liar devotions, to pray for England; and when I 
was at Rome, eight or ten vears ago, I used to be 
surprised and delighted at making acquaintance 
with many holy souls, who, though they had never 
till then personally known an Englishman, had yet 
for years been accustomed to pray constantly for 
the conversion of our country. ‘This charitabie 
practice, I have been informed, has been adopted 
by many more persons in Rome, since it was 
known to be thus set on foot in France: and I feel 
confident it will soon become general there, as 
well as in other parts of Italy. I was told some 
months ago, in a letter from Rome, that the Vicar 


of these prayers to all that diocese. A gentleman 
from Italy lately informed me that the Archbishop 
of Parma had issued a mandate to all his clergy to 
unite in them. I have heard also of two influential 
persons, in the north of Italy, having obtained the 
co-operation of a great number of religious in that 
part of the country. It was but last week that I 
spoke with a priest who has a been in Belgi- 
um, where a general meeting of Bishops had taken 

lace, at which it was agreed that prayers for Eng- 
and on Thursdays should be undertaken in all 
their dioceses; by which another entire kingdom 
may be reckoned as uniting in the great crusade. 
All those I have hitherto mentioned as being asso- 
ciated, within the last year, in prayers for England, 
have agreed with the suggestion which [ made at 
Paris, that Thursday should be chosen as the par- 
ticular day for them. I would not of myself have 
thought of proposing any such rule, wishing rather 
to inspire all the Catholic world with such an ar- 
dent zeal for the recovery of our country to the 
Faith, as would make them pray for us not one day 
in the week, but everyday. As, however, I was 
requested at Paris to propose something definite, | 
mentioned that it had been my own practice, for 


hold secret communion with God in the closet. 


2d, That it is an infallible sign of a declining 


about a year to offer the mass every Thursday, in 
honour of the blessed Sacrament, for the conver- 


BYTERIAN. 


'sion of England, considering that no devotion could 
be more appropriate for drawing down graces on 
our countrymen, than pious acts of reparation for 


the injaries, which,-for three centuries, many of 
them have inflicted on this divine mystery. This 
suggestion was assented to by all to whom I e. 
But it has been a great gratification to me, to learn 
that the spirit of praying for England has been 
spread among many who have not entered into this 
particular plan: and it is my wish to see it forma 
part of the ordinary devotions of all religious bo- 
dies and all pious souls, without their feeling oblig- 
ed to adopt any new particular practices. When 
I was at Paris, [ was informed of a confraternity of 
prayers which had been established in the parish 
of Notre-Dame-des- Victoires, in honour of the Im- 
maculate heart of our Lady, for the conversion of 
sinners, and from which it was said that great 
fruits had already risen. 1 visited the priest of 
this parish, by whom this confraternity had been 
instituted, and recommended my object to his at- 
tention. He took up the thought with the great- 
est ardour, and he has since written me that, with- 
out adopting our rule of the Thursday prayers, all 
his confraternity in Paris, and more then twenty 
confraternities established in unison with it, in 
other parts of France, regularly pray for England 
in concert, every Saturday, at nine o'clock in the 
morning, and every Sunday and holyday, at eight 
in the evening. Within a couple of months I have 
received documents relating to another pious asso- 
ciation, which had existed at Lyons since the year 
1832, when it received the approbation of the Holy 
See, as that of Notre-Dame-des-Victoirs did at the 
beginning of last year. This association at Lyons 
is entitled the association of the Living ” 
For the Presbyterian. 
EXTRAORDINARY MEASURES. 


The readers of the Presbyterian, are probably 
aware of the fact, that British Christians have 
been making great efforts of late for the evangeli- 
zation of Spain. We have, on several occasions, 
received favourable accounts of their success, and 
have been assured that a door was open for more 
direct and extended efforts. 

More recently, however, matters have taken a 
turn: Mr. Rule, a zealous and successful minister 
(of the Methodist denomination we believe,) was 
compelled not long since by the Queen of Spain, 
on account of his religious employment, to leave 
that country. By a recent arrival from England, 
we have also the following intelligence. 

“ Lord Palmerston has sent instructions to the 
British minister at Madrid, to be communicated to 
the various British consuls in Spain, informing 
them, that any British subject preaching or teach- 
ing religion, or distributing books in that coun- 
try, will be rendered liable to state culion.” 

_ This is a very wide reaching order of the Bri- 
tish government, and one which, but a short time 
ago, few persons would have anticipated. The 
principle upon which this Cabinet order is found- 
ed, if carried out, would cut off entirely the influ- 
ence of British Christians from the rest of the 
world. It would put an end to that system of 
Christian charities, (having reference to the con- 
version of the world,) which form the most promi- 
nent characteristic of the last half century. If 
Lord Palmerston and his associates, can prohibit, 
under pain of state prosecution, British subjects 
from preaching, teaching religion, and from dis- 
tributing books in Spain, obviously they can ex- 
tend the order, so as to include Portugal, France or 
Turkey, or Palestine, or Egypt, or Prussia, or Chi- 
na—nay more, they can include even England it- 
self, or any of its colonies, or dependencies. And 
again, what is there to prevent the Cabinet from 
discriminating between different forms of worship, 
and limit the order so as to embrace only Protes- 
tant Christianity? It may be, the Cabinet have 


We pretend to know nothing about that. But if 
they have not, where is the boasted liberty of Bri- 
lish subjects! If they have, what opinion ought 
we to form of the present administration of their 
government ? If it be allowable to form an opinion 
of the future policy of the present ministry, . this 
indication of their principles, we can hardly fail to 
conclude, that the foreign missionary operations of 
British Christians will be tolerated only just so 
long as the political interests of the country shall, 
in the judgment of the Cabinet, admit of it. 
But there is another aspect of this matter. Let 
the reader turn to Matthew xxviii. 19; Mark xvi. 
15, and he will find recorded another order, which 
we need not say every Christian deems of perma- 
nent obligation. “ Go ye, and teach all nations,” 
&c. “Go ye into all the world and preach the 
gospel to every creature.” This order, which im- 
plies also authority and a commission, is not obso- 
lete, and the order of the British Cabinet comes in 
immediate and direct collision with it. In this 
view of the matter, we can hardly make it a ques- 
tion how British Christians will act in this unex- 
pected emergency. Peter and John on an occa- 
sion not very dissimilar, replied to their rulers (Acts 
iv. 19). Whether it be right in the sight of God 
to hearken unto you more than unto God judge ye. 
Still, this new government measure is a sign that 
anew condition of things is beginning to take 
place. It will doubtless be so regarded by the 
Christian public in Britain. It deserves to be con- 
sidered also whether the new order of things then 
may not devolve a more urgent duty upon Ameri- 
can Christians, whose government, happily, has no 
power to make the preaching of the gospel here 
or elsewhere, an offence sgainst the State. But 
to bring these observations to a close. 

The more we reflect on this measure of the Bri- 
tish Cabinet, the more it appears to be fraught 
with evil. It isa fearful omen of a wide spread- 
ing mischief. It seems nothing less than a sug- 
gestion of Satan, to preserve the status quo of 
idolatry and superstition, under pretence of a sta- 
tus quo in politics. It seems, in fact, it is nothing 
else than an array of the government against the 
Lord Jesus Christ ; for he commands British Chris- 
tians to do, that very thing which the British min- 
istry forbids them to do, under penalty of a state 
prosecution. Can a nation whose government does 
that, expect (we will not say a blessing, but) that 
He, whose laws they so contemn, will long defer 
the execution of His judgments upon them?! Will 
He not break them with a rod of iron, and is there 
not great reason to suggest to them the counsel of 
the Psalmist, “ Be wise, therefore, oh ye kings, be 
instructed ye judges of the earth, lest he be angry 
and ye perish.” Ps. ii. 8—12., J. J. 


For the Presbyterian, 
OUR PSALMS AND HYMNS.—No. III. 


Neat iu importance to tho correctness of the 
‘sentiment, and before even its literary dress, may 
‘be ranked what we will call the address. And 
here should be had a strict regard to the uses of 
the poetry in exercises of devotion. Having select- 
ed the sentiments with which we propose to asso- 
ciate and blend our devout emotions in a sacred 
song, to whom shall we address ourselves? The 
question has a degree of importance which at the 
first view, may not be seen: and it claims serious 
consideration in the construction of devotional 


Capitular of Pisa had recommended the adoption | poetry 


try. 

In the collection now in use we have the address 
directly to God, as the supreme object of worship, 
and source of good: “Great God, attend while 
Zion sings;” the address to the Father as a per- 
son of the Trinity: “ Father of all, whose love pro- 
fuund.” Tio the Son: “ Jesus, our Lord, ascend 
thy throne.” To the Holy Spirit: “Come, Holy 
Spirit, Heavenly Dove.” Then we have the indi- 
rect address, in which the worshippers praise God, 
as it were, in mutual and simultaneous response: 
“He reigns, the Lord the Saviour reigns, praise 
him in evangelic strains.” We have the address 
to men of various characters and stations. To 
Christians: “Come ye who love the Saviour’s 
name.” T'o unbelievers in various states of mind: 
‘Come humble sinner in whose breast;” “ Sin- 
ners, will you scorn the message.” We have the 
soliloquy : * My thoughts on awful subjects roll.” 
In each of these forms of address are uttered de- 
vout sentiments in all their variety, from the lofty 
ascription of praise, “ Now to the Lord a noble 
song,” down to the prosaic statement of a doctrine 
of theology: * Ere the blue heavens were stretch- 
ed abroad,” &c. We have the petition, the con- 
fession, the thanksgiving, the adoration; We have 
the expression of wonder, joy, love, reverence, and 
every religious emotion; we have the remon- 


not transcended their powers in making this order. | 8 


' strance, the warning, the invitation, the exhorta- | 
| South, has been very great, and still continues. On 


tion, and even the didactic discussion. 

Now while all these forms of expression may 
have their uses, there is a more manifest prapriety 
in some than in others, and above all the others, we 
do not hesitate to rank that in which the devout 
emotions of the worshippers are addressed directly 
to God. I have observed myself, and have heard 
it observed by others, that as the taste of ministers 
— and their pious emotions grow mature, 
and well balanced, and strong, they show in their 
choice of hymns for public worship, an increasing 
preference for those in which the mind takes the 
posture of direct address to God. Whatever senti- 
ment be sung, or however distinct its intended ap- 
plication to particular persons in the assembly, it 
can doubtless be uttered in that form as usefully as 
in any other, and in far better keeping with the 
nature and intent of an exercise of devotion. We 
sing in public worship for devotional pu 
mainly. In this respect our singing differs from 
our preaching as prayer does. e deem it a per- 
version of the office of prayer to make it preach- 
ing ; or to adopt it as a mere form of appeal to the 
assembly; or a medium of instruction, or of con- 
troversy. And singing in public worship is equal- 
ly perverted when employed for any other end, 
than to awaken and utter the devout emotions of 
the pious sou). 

These remarks are offered in the spirit of inquiry 
whether the music of our sanctuaries is accounted 
80 properly an exercise of worship as it ought to be. 
Is it well so often and so entirely to lose sight of 
God as an object of address in our songs, and turn 
to singing exhortations, and instructions addressed 
exclusively to men? No doubt the two kinds of 
address can be combined, and often with great 
beauty and effect. But does the latter alone 
serve the legitimate ends of singing in public 
worship when judged by scriptural precept and 
example. 


For the Presbyterian. 
BOARD OF MISSIONS. 


This Board meets monthly, on the first Monday 
in every month. At each meeting the minutes of 
the Executive Committee for the preceding month, 
are carefully reviewed, and the receipts and dis- 
bursements of the month are examined, and re- 
ported: and in addition, a written report is sub- 
mitted by the Secretary, bringing to view the 
general state and operations of the fostitution. 

This monthly report, which was submitted to 
the Board at their meeting on the 6th inst., their 
first meeting in the present year, is now published 
for the information of the churches. 

It is believed the churches will feel an interest 
in knowing what is the present position, and what 
are the prospects of their Board of Missions, 


Report for the Board of Missions. 
January 6th, 1840. 


New appointments made by the Executive 

Committee, in December, 1839, - 
Re-appointments in do. - - 

These appointments and re-appointments, have 
been made in five of our States, and in the Terri- 
tories of Iowa and Florida. 

The whole number of missionaries in commis- 
sion on the Ist day of January, 1840, is 227. 

This we believe is the largest number of mis- 
sionaries this Board has ever had in commission 
on the Ist of January. 

The correspondence of the past month has been 
interesting. The number of letters received has 
been somewhat greater than ordinary: and they 
furnish evidence, both of the diligence and fidelity 
of our missionaries, and of the advancement of 
the cause of truth and righteousness. We have 
had no reports during the month, of what would 
be termed, special and powerful revivals of reli- 
ion; but the reports generally speak of increas- 
ing attention to the means of grace, and greatly 
increased interest in the concerns of Christ’s king- 
dom; while in a number of instances, there is 
cheering evidence of the special presence of God 
with his people, and evidence that the cause of 
Christ is silently, but surely advancing. 


Treasury Department. 
Receipts and disbursements for Dec., 1839. 


Received into the treasury here, - 2108 75 
Received by Mr. Samuel] Thompson, 


16 
5 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 466 49 
We have not heard of the receipts at Louisville, 
Kentucky. 
Disbursed. 
Amount drawn from the treasury 
here, - - - 57 
Drafts on Mr. Garvin, Louisville, 825 36 


507 08 


Drafts on Mr. Thompsvn, Pittsburgh, 


Total disbursed from the office, in 
December, 1839, - - $3,198 O01 


Balance on hand, January 1, 1840. 


Inthe treasury here, - - - £98818 
In the hands of Mr. Thompson, at Pitts- 
421 75 


Drafts for the payment of missionaries have been 
issued on Mr. Thompson, but not presented when 
this report was made, which will considerably re- 
duce this balance. 

From the treasury at Louisville, we have had 
no recent report. 


The present meeting of the Board, being the 
first in the new year, furnishes a suitable occasion 
for a more extended notice of our operations. 
From this point of observation we will glance at 
the past, mark the present position of our affairs, 
and anticipate the future. 

As to the past, since the meeting of the last 
General Assembly, when our ecclesiastical year 
commenced, we have had much to encourage, and 
animate us in our work, while we have also had 
our trials. 

The last Assembly pacsed a series of resolutions 
in reference to this Board, recommending in strong 
terms, prompt and energetic action, on the part of 
all our ministers and churches; with a view to call 
the attention of the churches to this action of the 
General Assembly, and to obtain from the Presby- 
teries such information as the Board needed for 
carrying out the plans of the Assembly. The Ex- 
ecutive Committee had a circular prepared, and 
sent to all the Presbytcries. 

One object of this circular was to obtain specific 
information in regard to the state of our churches, 
and the wants of al) portions of our widely extend- 
ed country. 

A second object was, to ascertain from the Pres- 


hyteries, what ministers, or licentiates of our de- 
nomination, were either unemployed, or only pa:- 


tially employed in the work of the ministry, anda 

Third object was, to urge the churches to united 
energetic action in this good work. ¢ 

Answers have been received to this circular, 
from nearly thirty tye meng These answers 
embody a vast amount of most important informa- 
tion, in regard to both the wants of our country, 
and the resources of our Church. We hope to re- 
ceive similar answers from the remaining Presby- 
teries. When such answers are received, we will 
be able to furnish from the office, a general view 
of our whole Church, of its wants, and its resources, 
deeply interesting in itself, and of vast importance 
to the Board in their future operations. As the 
immediate result of this measure, several new and 
important fields have been brought to the view of 

our Committee, and some valuable labourers have 
n called into the field. 

Of the missionaries, who received aid from the 
Board the last year, about one hundred are now 
off our list; most of them being sustained by the 
people, without further aid. 

Since the date of our last anuual report, the 
Committee.have made sixty-four new appoint- 
ments. ‘This is exclusive of reappointments. Of 
this number, ‘wenty-three have entered the field 
since the Ist of 5 last. Among whom, are 
some young men of more than ordinary promi-e. 
An important addition this to the ministry in the 
Presbyterian Church. 

The itinerating plan has been adopted much 
more extensively than heretofore. Among the new 
appointments for the present year, are fuurteen 
itinerant missionaries. ‘These are in addition to 
what the Board had at the commencement of the 
year, and to several among our reappointments. 


The demand for itinerant missionaries, espe- 


cially from the Preabyteries in the West and 


this subject, the Committee have found it necessary 
to use due’caution. They have refused no appli- 
cation, where a brother of experience and estab- 
lished reputation has been recoinmended, to a fim- ~ 
ited and promising field. At the same time, they 
have felt it important, in all cases of itinerancy, to 
have the missionaries’ field defined; and asa gene- 
ral rule for such appointments, the Committee have 
decided, that the brother recommended, should 
have some experience in the ministry, and a good 
reputation for prudence and diligence. 

he ndence of your missionaries thus 
far, since the date of our Jast report, has in gene- 
ral, exhibited an excellent spirit,-and shows in a 
number of their churches, an interesting state of 
things. It would be pleasant here to go into de- 
tail and mention facts, but our limits forbid this; 
and we can only say, in general, and we desire to 
make the record with devout gratitude to the 
Giver of all good. Thus far, since we last report- 
ed, we have in many respects been greatly fa- 
voured. Weare permitted to say, “ Hitherto hath 
the Lord helped us.” He has prospered us in our 
work, and the cause has advanced. 

But while we have been thus favoured, we 
have also had our trials. This Board, with 
other similar Institutions in our land, has felt 
the very great and general pressure of the 
times. Until the present year, for more than 
three years past, we have been spared this 
trial. But owing to circumstances, not at all 
under our control, nor at all connected with 
our operations, we have been subject to a tem- 
porary embarrassment; and, from want of funds, 
have been under the necessity, for a short season, 
of delaying the quarterly payments, of our mis- 
sionaries, or of paying them only in part. 

This has been a trial to your mittee. But we 
rejoice in being able to state, that this temporary 
embarrassment has not kept a single labourer 
from the field. At one time your Committee 
feared they would be under the painful necessit 
of refusing to increase their liabilities; and wit 
all frankness they expressed their fears to the 
churches. But relying on the pledged faith of 
the Presbyterian Church, and the promises of 
God, even when their treasury was empty, they 
have gone forward with their work, and not a 
single appointment has been declined for want of 
funds; and in adopting this course, the Lord has 
prospered them. 

We proceed to notice 


The present position of the Board. 

We would say in general, that our present posi- 
tion is one, of deep tnterest, of encouraging pro- 
mise, and of great responsibility. 

In the good providence of God, we are permitted 
to commence the new year under circumstances, 
which at the same time call for our devout grati- 
tude, and make a demand upon us for all our faith 
and zeal. 

We begin the year with, we believe, the largest 
number of missionaries this Board has ever had 
on the 1st day of Junuary. 

We occupy at this moment, a larger field than 
this Board has ever before occupied. Many por- 
tions of this field are new, and in the ordinary 
course of things, cannol promise very large imme- 
diute results, But we are now laying the founda- 
tion, and with the blessing of God, the promise of 


future ultimate good, from the labours of the 


Board, was, we firmly believe, never before so 
great, as at the present time. 

The state of religion in our missionary churches 
and congregations, so far as we can form an esti- 
mate from our reports, is in general, interesting 
and promising. 

As it regards pecunisry matters, the present 
sition of the Board may be expre-sed substantially 
ina single sentence. “ Without debt, and without 
money.” This is substantially our present position. 
We have paid our drafts, and nearly expended our 

unds. A smal] amount is still due, on drafts par- 
tially paid a month since. With this exception, — 
all the drafts that have been presented, have been 
es and we have a small balance in the treasury. 

he balance is perhaps a little more than sufficient 
to meet what is due. So that we may say, we 
commence the year without debt, and with but lit- 
Ue 

n some respects, this is perhaps the position 
most desirable for it is 
the position in which we are made to feel most 
sensibly our dependence, while it is well calcula- 
ted to call into vigorous exercise, both our faith 
and our zeal. And it is the position in which we 
may hope with most confidence to make our ap- 
peal to the churches. When the churches have 
such evidence that their Board is acting efficient- 
ly, and have exhausted their resources in advanc- 
ing the great cause. They will not be backward 
to come to their aid. 

Such is our present position. 

Before we close this review, we will for a mo- 
ment contemplate the future. 

The future will devolve on this Board, on their 
Committee, and on the churches a vast amount of 
responsibility. 

his great country, with its enterprising and 
rapidly increasing population, is to be supplied 
with gospel privileges. And this is to be accom- 
plished with the least possible delay. Every mo- 
ment’s delay in this great work, is attended with 
consequences the most deplorable. 

The Church cannot delay giving the gospel to 
our whole population without jeoparding the best 
interests of our country, and of the world. 

In this great work, of supplying our whole 
country with an intelligent, sound, evangelical 
ministry, the Board of Missions, and the Church 
of which it is the organ, have a most important, 
and responsible part to act. God in his providence 
has opened to your Board a “ great door, and ef- 
fectual” for usefulness in all parts of our country, 
and by so signally favouring them in their opera- 
tions—has imposed upon them a fearful responsi- 
bility. In this responsibility, the Churches share. 
Indeed on the Churches first, and pre-eminently 
rests the responsibility in this whole matter. The 
Board is but the organ, through which the Churches 
act—and is dependent on the churches for all its 
efficiency. 

The engagements of the Board are now m8 
and they will be constantly increasing. Applica- 
tions for missionary appointments, and for aid in 
sustaining the ministry, are brought to us by almost 
every mail. The present average expenditures of 
the Senlctgnahally exceeds a Fittle, three thou- 
sand dollars per month. And as our field enlarges, 
and the number of our missionaries increases, there 
will be, of necessity an increase in our expendi- 
tures. To be able to meet punctually and prompt- 
ly, all Genands. as they become due, is not only 
exceedingly desirable, but all important to the in- 
terests of the cause. 

The funds of the Board are now low. As we 
have seen, we commence the year with our ac- 
counts settled, and but little in our Treasury. 
Drafts become due almost daily, and immediate, 
and constantly continued efforts will be needed, 
that we may meet our engagements, and carry fur- 
ward efficiently our work. 

The responsibility of the Board is exceedingly 
great. And they have also much to encourage, 
and animate them in their work. We commence 
the year, under favourable circumstances. The 
cause has prospered, and is now prospering. And 
if the Board are faithful to their trust, and the 
churches do their duty, the Lord will not fail to 
bless, and the result will be unspeakably glori- 
ous. 

The Churches are united, in their support of thig 
object. In consequence of other important objects 
claiming their attention, a large number of our 
churches have not yet made their collections for 
Home Missions. To all such churches, we confj- 
dently make our appeal, and say, affectionately but 
earnes'ly, Beloved Brethren, while yéu are bles. 
sed with Gospel privileges, and rejoice in Christian 
hopes—forget not the “dwellers in the wilder. 
ness.” The multitude of your fellow citizens, who 
are strangers to these invaluable privileges, and 
these precious hopes. Give us your 
ing to gladden the hearts of thousands. 

In this good cause, let all hearts be uni'ed, and 
putting our trust in God alone—let us go forward 
with our work—with a “ ‘faith that never faints 
and a zeal that never tires.” 


By authority of the Board of Missions. 
A. McDowett, Cor. Sec, 
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ago in the city of New York. It owed its origin to 
' the desire of. having some periodical to counteract 

‘theinfidence'of the Christian Spectator. In the 

state in which the Church then was, many friends 
‘of the truth felt that it would be impossible to make 
~ the Biblical Repertory end Princeton Review cir- 

ulate freely through New England and those por- 
tions of New York, where it was most desirable to 
the progress of the New Divinity. They 
therefore determined to have a Review of their 
own. ‘This wasa wise decision, and it was ex- 
ecuted with promptness and success. The work 
was at first confided to the editorial care of the 
Rev. Leonard Woods, Jr., and subsequently to that 
of the Rev. Charles D. Pigeon. Both ¢hese gen- 
tlemen made the Review conform to its original 
design; and as the New Haven doctrines were 
‘more openly proclaimed, it became more decided in 
its oon The bokiness and ability with which 
Mr. Pigeon has exposed the dangerous errors of the 
day, deserve the grateful acknowledgments of all 
the friends of the truth. 

In the number of the Review which has just 
been published, the editor has inserted three addi- 
tional letters to a Southerner. In the first of which 
he charges the New Haven writers with exalting 

‘reason or common sense to an authority equal, if 
not superior to that of the Scriptures. This charge 
is sustained with a clearness and force of evidence, 
which it will be found hard to resist. In the Chris- 
tian ator, vol. 9, No. 1. it is expressly taught, 
“That the clear unperverted deductions of reason 
are as binding in their authority, and not less truly 
to be relied upon than the word of God.” In an 

earlier nuinber of the same work it is said, that the 
human understanding is competent to decide “ what 
can and what cannot be the true meaning of the 
divine word,” vol. 3, p. 117. “If,” says the Specta- 
tor, “a e will bear but one interpretation, 
and that one contrary toa known and well-tried 
deduction of right reason, is it possible that any 

urely historical evidence in favour of its being 
from God, should be equal to the evidence of such 
contrariety against it?” vol. 4, p. 502. “ There is, 
therefore,” it is elsewhere said, “a kind of know- 
ledge to be depended on, consisting in the uniform 
decisions of the competent, unperverted reason or 
common sense of mankind. From these decisions, 
understood as we have explained them, we confi- 
dently maintain there is no pre Common 
sense is the in‘allible umpire, and of right ought to 
be considered as the final one in all cases when it 
is competent to sit in judgment. If its decisions be 
not final, we ask, whither shall we resort? Is it 
said ‘to the law and the testimony ?” But how are 
we to determine what the Jaw and testimony mean, 

except by this same common sense?” vol. 3, 136. 

These propositions are all skilfully worded so as 
to allow of an interpretation which might possibly 
save them from the charge of rationalism ; yet they 
assert every thing which any rationalist could de- 
mand. Every thing depends upon the sense given 
to the words, and the ex'ent to which these prin- 
ciples are carried. What is meant by the unper- 
verted reason of men since the fall! Where is it 
to be found? What is the sphere within which the 

mpetence of common senee to sit in judgment in 


THE LITERARY AND THEOLOGICAL. RE-| 
VIEW. 


Seleeted for the Presbyterian. 
A PROBLEM SOLVED. 


To account for the ition often so visible 


This Review was established sbout six years) between the lives and opinions of Christians, one 


must enumerete al] the various methods, by which, 
in matters of moral and spiritual concern, men are 
wont to im upon themselves. Appetite and 
passion, sloth and inte will work wonders in 
this way—wonders, of which he has no idea, who 
has not been » with this view, to con- 
template the conduct of those around him, and im- 
partially to scrutinize his own, The religion of 
many a person professing Christianity, is, by these 
means, laid bys like a best coat, for Sundays and 
holydaye. Nota single thought occurs of the ne- 
cessity there is for its being brought into the daily 
and hourly concerns of common life. It is a specu- 
lative belief, deposited in the understanding, to do 
which its owner recurs, when he has ing to 
do ; he finds it where he left it, and is fully satis- 
fied with its being there, instead of bearing it al- 
ways about him, in his heart and affections, as an 
active principle, ready for use, to operate at all sea- 
sons, and on all occasions. He will even spend 
his days in oe and disputing upon the sub- 
limest doctrines, most holy precepts of reli- 
ion, his own life still continuing unreformed. 
Nay, what is yet more strang will preach se- 
riously,. earnestly, affectionately, and repeatedly, 
against a failing, to which he himeelf is sctapiously 
subject, and every one who hears him knows him to 
be so. It follows not necessarily, that he is design- 
edly playing the hypocrite, and acting a part. He 
has some method of concealing himself from him- 
self. He does not see that he is the person, against 
whom all his own arguments are pointed. He 
does not think of it. Hestands in need of a friend, 
or an enemy, to tell him, Thou art the man. This 
may seem to be a species of madness; but this is 
human nature. Let me conclude with a story. 
A friend of mine was much afflicted with a dan- 
rous disorder, partly hereditary and partly the 
ruit of his own industry. He sent for one of the 
best se greener in the kingdom, who, having dis- 
coursed greatly to his satisfaction, on the excel- 
lency of medicine in general, and of a medicine 
‘proper for that disorder in particular, wrote his pre- 
scription, and took his leave. My friend, who was 
a scholar, had a learned gentleman with him at the 
time ; and the doc’or was hardly out of the door, 
before a very warm controversy began between 
them, concerning the style of the prescription, 
whether it were clessieal or not. This and the 
virtues of the medicine were now the constant sub- 
jects of my friend's conversation, and he inveighed 
with great zeal and indignation, against the folly of 
those, who would languish under disease, when 
there was such a remedy to be had. The distem- 
per, meanwhile, increased upon himself, affd began 
to seize the vitals. The doctor was again eat hee, 
and knowing his patient to be a remarkably absent 
man. Pray sir, said he, give me leave to ask you 
one question. -Have you taken the medicine! 
Nothing could have astonished my friend more than 


in talking and writing about it, and recommending 
it to others, that he had really quite forgotten that 
part of the prescription. He did indeed recollect to 
have once tasted the draught, but finding it rather 
bitter, a flavour always disagreeable to him, he had 


this question. He awoke as one out of a dream, | 
and very honestly owned, he had been so occupied I 


punish the wicked 


ligious matters is to be acknowledged? ‘The an- 
swer to these questions decides every thing. The 
application which these writers make of their prin- 
ciples sheds abundant light on the answers which 
they would give. “Common sense,” they tell us, 
“ ig competent to decide whether the nature of man 
itself is sinful, or whether a!) sin consists in volun- 
tary action. ... It is then, plainly the decision 
of competent unperverted common sense, that the 
doctrine of physical depravity, (the nick-name for 
original sin,) is false, and that all sin consists in 
voluntary action,” vol. 3,465. Inthe same manner 
the common doctrine of regeneration, and of de- 
crees, is, in fact, disposed of. By the same right, 
and without arrogating to themselves one whit 
more, others may say that it is contrary to unper- 
verted reason that one and the same person should 
be both God and man; that a merciful God will 
that the death of 
Christ should propitiate God, and so of all other 
doctrines of the Bible. [t is painfully evideit to 
every reader of the Chrictten 
mon sense, the common sense of sinners, 1s practi- 
cally the Bible of New Haven. ; 

r. Pigeon thus sums up the points which he 
eustains against these writers, in his first letter. 
They teach,“ 1. That the competent unperverted 
reason of man is infallible, and of equal authority 
with the Bible. ae 
«2, That the human understanding is capable 
of determining what the omniscient God can teach, 
and what he cannot teach. 

“3. That we are tointerpret the word of God, not 
by the same rules by which we do any other book, 


. but in such a manner that it shall never teach any 


thing contrary to what are called the dictates of 
common sense, or the philosophy of common sense. 

“4. That when a passage will not bear such a 
sense, we are allowed to conclude that it 1s no part 
of divine revelation. I wish you,” he adds, “to 
examine all my quotations by the work itself; in 
general, I have quoted passages of such length and 
character, that no ambiguity of meaning is possible. 
If those propositions are actually taught by these 
theologians, you will have no doubt, that they 
overtura the proper authority of the Bible; that 
whatever truth may make a part of the new theol- 
ogy, it must be received on the authority of rea- 
sun; that the system itself is nothing more than 

~a scheme of pure rationalism.” 

This charge of rationalism must not of course 
be understood as meaning that the writers in the 
Spectator deny all supernatural revelation, but that 
they make reason the actual judge and basis of re- 
ligious truth to such an extent as to overturn the 
proper authority of the Bible. Nor does the charge 
rest 20 properly on the abstract propositions above 
stated, as upon the actual application of them, and 
the general spirit and tendency of their writings. 

In his second letter, Mr. Pigeon undertakes to 
prove that the New Haven writers teach, “1. That 
the happiness of the agent is the ultimate end,and 
self-love the primary cause and only motive of all 
voluntary action, good and bad. 


“2. That the tendency of an action to promote 


the happiness of the agent, is the foundation of 


moral obligation. 

«3. That all we mean, by the terms good and 
bad, as applied to actions, is their good or bad ten- 
dency ; that aside from this, actions have no moral 


value whatever.” 
iti fully proved to be the 
These propositions are fu 


doctrines of the New Haven 5 
certainly overthrow the authority of God, making 
the obligation of the intelligent agent to terminate 
upon himself and not on God ; and they confound 
‘all proper distinction between right and wrong, sin 
and holiness. 

We cannot pursue the analysis of these able let- 
ters any further. They ought to be carefully read 
and considered. Even those who may not be pre- 

red to admit all the conclusions of their author, 
may have their eyes opened to the dangerous cha- 
racter of the new theology, and cannot refuse to 
the writer the acknowledgments due to his — 


and fidelity. 


A HARD CASE SETTLED. 
An Italian monk, who was & celebrated orator, 


was one day preaching on the anniversary of a 


icul int. In the midst of his sermon, he 
eeeaea the saint as immaculate, and at length 


laimed, 
aa 3 Shall I place him among the martyrs, 


“ Where shall I place our tutelary 


nd hets? Shall 1 place him among 
Nay, shall I place hign beside the 
mother of God herself? Where shall I place our 
tutelary saint?” He stupped a little after putting 
these queries, when @ poor man in the congre- 
gation, rose up and said, “* Reverend Father, since 
ou seem to be at a loss how to dispose of your 
saint, you may put him in my place, for Iam going 
away. 


THE SABBATH. 
He that remembers not to keep the Christian 


f the week, will be in 
Sabbath, at the brgewre the end of the week that 


set it by again, trusting, it seems, for his cure, to 
the virtues which might escape the cork, as it 
stood upon the mantel-piece. You’ see how easy it 
is for him, who pos the medicine, to be like 
him who has it not; the medicine continuing all 
the while perceptibly irreproachable.—- Bishop 
orne., 


SPANISH ACCOUNTS OF THE MARIAN PER. 
SECUTION. 

_ We take the following extract from an article 
in the last number of the British Magazine. 

_ It seems singular that the historians of the Eng- 
lish Reformation should not have made more par- 
ticular inquiry into the extent of Spanish influence 
in the Marian persecution. The facts, that all the 
bloodshed began after the conclusion of the Spanish 
match, that Queen Mary’s confessor was an emi- 
nent Spanish ecclesiastic, that another eminent 
theologian of the same nation was placed in the 


thet com divinity chair at Oxford, and that others were busy 


etore an 


one min ‘expec Thight fave these | impo rtunities of elations and friends of the accu- 
among so many diligent examiners to inquire |/¢ggots to make up the pile “Jor ly DOK 


whether there were any existing documents of 
Spanish origin calculated to throw light upon the 
secret springs of action in those days. 


16,) has expressed himself as unable to decide the 
question with whom the extreme measures of the 
persecution originated, adding some judicious re- 
marks on the present state of the evidence, as it re- 
spects severally the Queen, Gardiner, and Pole. 
But it is rather too sweeping a conclusion at which 
he arrives, that “ probably the whole papal party 
rushed forward into persecution by an almost si- 
multaneous impulse ;” that “they only awaited the 
signal ;” and that “ it is a matter of very little mo- 
ment by whom that signal was actually given.” 
There is evidence enough to prove that the inipulse 
was very far from general, that the promoters of 
extreme measures found great difficulty in procur- 
ing agents to execute them, that throughout the 
north, and in many other parts of England, there 
was nothing done against the reformed party. — 
Hume introduces his account of the persecution 
with a fictitious argument held between Gardiner 
and Pole, the one recommending, the other dissua- 
ding, the harsh measures that were adopted. This 
a poo he does not profess to found upon histori- 
cal records; but it seems to have been composed 
consistently with the popular belief, which it has 
tended to confirm, that the severities were nga 
ed by Gardiner, and carried on without Pole’s ap- 
probation or concurrence. Mr. Le Bas, with bet- 
ter reason, as it appears to the writer of this papers 
has concluded with Strype, that “ Cardinal Pole 
was more inclined to measures of extreme rigour 
than has sometimes been imagined.” In fact, Pole 
was by principle, and from a sense of his duties as 
legate, a most diligent promoter of the papal su- 
premacy, not sparing to use severities if his object 
could not be otherwise attained; and it is plain 
from his own writings that he considered heretics 
as worse enemies to Christendom than the great 
Turk; and though he had no delight in bloodshed, 
yet he regarded the use of the sword against them 
as lawful and necessary, as Bossuet and other dis- 
tinguished members of his communion, at a much 
later period, have maintained it to be. But the 
question being whether a simple aim to restore the 
union with Rome could have prompted all these 
atrocities, it seems clear, even if there were no 
other evidence, that Pole, with whom this was the 
ruling motive, could not have been the first or prin- 
cipal instigator of the persecution. 

As to Gardiner, the facts prove that he was 
willing to try the experiment of blood ; but findin 
it did not succeed, he very soon desisted from al 
participation in it; and though he was solicited to 
renew it, steadily refused. 

It appears, then, that there were three classes of 
public men all more or less concerned in the per- 
secution—the purely papal party, of which Pole 
was the head ; the English Romanists, whose zeal 
against the reformed was sharpened by the ee 
tions they had endured in the late reign ; and Philip 
and the Spanish party, who looked upon the sup- 
pressicn of the Reformation as a necessary means 
to secure his authorty in England. The common 
opinion refers the extreme measures to the second 
of these classes; that these measures were readily 
adopted and zealously carried on by some few 
English Romanists, as Bonner and his suffragans, 
there can be no doubt; but the truth seems to be, 
as Burnet from some of his documents was led to 
suspect, that the burningsand inquisitorial arrange- 
ments were the work of the Spanish party. 

In the first place, as already intimated, there was 
nothing of this kind done till after the conclusion of 
the Spanish match. Ifthe English Romanists had 
been resolved to proceed to such extremities, and 
especially Gardiner, who is most accused of it, there 
seems to be no reason why the year which inter- 
vened between the queen’s accession and her mar- 
riage should have passed without a revival of the 
statutes against heretics which’ gave the power of 
capital punishments. ‘The act reviving these sta- 
tutes did not pass the legislature till the middle of 
December, 1554. Queen Mary’s instructions to 


danger to forget before the 
he ae Christian. 


her council, in which she desires that “none may 


be burnt without some of the council's presence, 
and good sermons at the same,” r to have 
been sent about the middle of November, prece- 
ding. They could scarcely have been written till 
she was secure of the disposition of her parlia- 
ment to sanction the burnings; and yet they 
strongly show her own eagerness, to use her own 
words, “ to do justice to such as by Jearning would 
seem to deceive the simple,” since she gave such 
orders before the statutes were revived. But the 
form and orger.of the “ good sermons” at the autos 
de fe seems a hint she had borrowed from some of 
the Dominican friars who accompanied Philip. In 
short, the date of this document, as well as its in- 
ternal evidence, seems to prove that the queen was 
instigated by Spanish influence to thie first decla- 
ration of her mind on the extremities resorted to. 
It came forth at such a time, und it is the earliest 
document that speaks of burning. 

There is a further proof in what is recorded to 
have passed between Gardiner and the proto-mar- 
tyr Rogers at his trial: when the accused —s 
said that “ the queen would have done well enoug 
if it had not been for Gardiner’s counsel,” was 
answered that “the queen went before them in 
those counsels, which proceeded of her own pro- 
per motion.” And to this the Bishop of Carlisle, 
Aldrich, a prelate who was averse from the perse- 
cution, and other members of the council bore wit- 
ness. But ifthe council had not received such 
instructions from the queen as the document just 
referred to contains, there appears no certain 
ground for this statement and attestation. It ap- 
pears by both these evidences that the queen insti- 
gated, the extreme rigours, not at the suggestion 
of Pole, for she issued her instructions before his 
arrival; nor by the advice of Gardiner, for she 
“went before him in those counsels.” There 
remains only a third party which could have 
prompted her, and which either did prompt her, or 
she must have grown suddenly more revenge- 
ful of her own motion, which is scarcely prob- 
able, as there was nothing at this period particu- 
wen Ba disturb her serenity. It appears most 
probable, then, from the documents preserved and 
facts stated by the English historians, that the 
persecution was the work of Philip and the 
Spanish party. 

But if there is any reliance to be placed on the 
Spanish histories of the period, the question is 
scarcely doubtful. These records, as far as they 
have fallen under the notice of the writer of this 
paper, uniformly claim for Philip and the Spanish 
ecclesiastics the whole credit of having directed 
the queen’s mind, and a very reasonable share in 
the arrangement and execution of the measures. 
Before these are quoted, however, it may be well 
to prepare the a! for them by recollecting some 
particulars of Philip’s subsequent conduct towards 
those who were supposed to aim at a reformation 
in the church of Spain. 

This prince, who if catholicism and devotion to 
the papal supremacy are two names for the same 
thing, was beyond doubt Most Catholic, left the 
Netherlands for Spain in the month of September, 
. A severe storm harassed his voyage; his 
fleet was scattered, and he came into port with his 

own ship dismasted and weatherbeaten : 
“Thinking his escape from such danger some- 
thing providential and miraculous, to show his 
gratitude he resolved to purify Spain from heresy 
and exterminate Lutheranism. He went first to 
Seville, where heresy had made the greatest pro- 
ress, and where the members of the college of St. 
sidore were infected and taught it to the rest. 
At his arrival, the inquisition apprehended all those 
whose religious principles were suspected, brought 
them to trial, and condemned thirteen to death. 
At their head was Don Juan Ponce De Leon, 
son of Rodrigo Ponce, Count of Baylen, who was 
burnt as an obstinate, Lutheran heretic. Juan 
Gonzalez, a ee friar, his companion, was 
unished in the same way; as were also certain 
adies, Isabel Voena, and three others. And as 
the house of Voena was the place were they held 
their assemblies, it was hel to the ground 7 the 
y to 


oad sentence which condemned that la 
eath. 

_“In the following month’of October, the same 
rigour was exercised on the accused at Valladolid. 
Philip caused twenty-eight gentlemen of the first 
nobility in the country, convicted of Lutheranism, 
to be burnt in his presence; and to prevent the 


Carlos, if that young prince should ever 
a Lutheran.” 
Such was Philip at the age of thirty-two in his 


Mr. Le Bas, in his Life of Cranmer, (vol. ii.chap. {Wn country. It was at the age of twenty-seven| out discovering any indication of Indians. Col. Daven- 


that he had come into England with high ambi- 
tious hopes; and trained as he was by education to 
identify the cause of the reformed with deliberate 
treason against his crown, it is needless to look 
further than to such a character for the prime mo- 
ver of the fires of persecution. But it was not 
only a part of the dark concealment of his charac- 
ter, but a lineof conduct in some measure dictated 
by the different circumstances of his situation, that 
he acted in England with more reserve, and em- 
ployed agents whose connexion with him was not 
so immediately seen. 


COMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Catamity.—-Steamboat Lexington de- 
stroyed by Fire, and nearly two hundred lives lost.— 
The Lexington left New York for Stonington on Mon. 
day, 3 o’clock, P. M., having, it is belived, about one 
hundred and fifty passengers. A large quantity of 
Cotton was placed upon her decks. At 7 o'clock, 
when about two miles from Eaton’s Neck, the cotton 
took fire near the smoke pipe. 

The Editors of the Journal of Commerce have been 
favoured with the following letter from Capt. Brooks, 
of the steamer Nimrod. 

I have seen Capt. Chester Hilliard, one of the sur- 
vivors from the destruction of the steamer Lexington, 
on Monday night last, by fire, and from him gather 
the following particulars. ‘The boat left New York at 
3 o’clock—he thinks with about 150 passengers, and 
full freight. 

About half past 7 in the evening, he heard the cry 
of fire, he ran on deck, and saw the fire bursting 
through the wood work round the chimney. All was 
confusion and terror in a moment. He ran up to the 
wheel to advise running for the shore, which Captain 
Childs informed him they were doing, he being up at 
the wheel. He then ran down on deck. 

An attempt had been made to rig the fire engine on 
board, but did not succeed. ‘They rushed for the boats, 
and jumped in, to the number he thinks of twenty in 
each, and lowered them down, while the boat was un- 
der full headway, and they were filled immediately, 
and he is of opinion that not one of them escaped. 

‘The life boat was thrown over, but caught the water 
wheel, and was lost. He saw several floating with 
life preservers, but Capt. H. thinks none survived until 
morning. He advised to tumbling over the cotton 
bales, and assisted, he thinks, in getting over ten or 
twe!ve, and lashed himself to one. 

When the steamboat stopped, which she did from 
some cause to him unknown, a man by the name of 
Cox, employed on board, got on with him about 8 
o’clock, and the braces under the guards were full of 
persons, having gained that position as the last re- 
sort. 


He remained on the bale of cotton and was taken 
off by Captain Meeker, of sloop Merchant, of South- 
port. They discovered the fire soon afler it broke out, 
and attempted to get out of the harbour, but it being 
shallow, and the tide falling, they caught aground, and 
did not get out until morning tide. Cox died about 8 
o’clock, on the bale with him. 

Capt. Manchester, the pilot, and Charles Smith, boat 
hand, and Capt. Hilliard, are supposed to be all that are 
saved. ‘Two bodies were found one supposed to be 
the steward, and Cox as mentioned above, and were 
taken to Southport. 

The Bridgeport Standard states that the boat drifted 
up the Sound with the tide,and was off that harbour 
about midnight. Capt. H. states that she sunk at 3 
o’clock, as he marked the time by his watch. 

The efforts which were made in the vicinity of 
Southport and Bridgeport to go in aid of the sufferers, 
proved, owing to the ice in the harbours, and to the 
other untoward circumstances, entirely unavailing. 
We learn that a boat, which succeeded in getting out 
of Southport harbour, after reaching the middle of the 
aa was compelled to return. 

’ Am the passengers, we understand, were Ro- 
bert Blake of Wrentham; a Mr. Fowler; Wm. A. 
Green, firm of Allen & Green, Providence; Sam- 
uel Henry, of Boston; Chas. H. Phelps, Stonington ; 
R. W. Dow, firm of Dow & Co. New York; Dr. Fol- 
len and Lady, formerly professor of German literature 


land; Henry Craig, of the house of Maitland, Kenne- 
dy & Co. 
Charles Woolsey, of some say with u wife and 
seven children; John Brown, of Jubn Brown & Co. 


| Tue Momuz sum of 9995680 
; H. S. Fion, of Newport, the Comedian; | 


was collected in Boston for the sufferers by the recen: 
fires in Mobile. In addition to the above sum, a quan. 


Boston; Charles Lee, of Boston; Mr. Mason, of Glou. 
cester ; Geo. Child, of Stoni , Commander; Jesse 
Comstock, of Providence, Clerk ; Capt. Stephen Man. | 
chéster, pilot, (saved;) N. P. Newman, Steward; Eu. | 
Therber, Mate; D. Crowly, 2d do.; Courtland Hemp- | 
stead, Engineer; Wm. Quimby, 2d do.; Martin John. 
son, Wheelman; Joseph Robinson, (coloured) Cook ; 
Oliver Lowell, do. 2d do.; R. Peters, do. 3d do.; Job 
Sands, head waiter, (coloured ;) five others; eight deck 
bands, one boy; four firemen; two wood passers ; 
— Halcomb, Chamberimaid ; John Cosley, of Pio- 
ce. 


Fire at Sea, ann Five Lives Lost.—We have re- 
ceived, via Rio de Janeiro, advices from Pernambuco to 
Nov. Sth, which states that the brig Herald, Cuptain 
Howes, of and for Boston, from Calcutta, took fire be- 
low, iu the lat. 4, 30, S. lon. 26,25, W., and was soon 
destroyed, together with five persons who were unable 
fo escape. Among the sufferers were Messrs. Pack- 
ena, Irving and Bell, passengers, and Samuel Nash, 
first mate. The launch boat, containing the remain- 
der of the crew, arrived within a few miles of Per- 
nambuco, after being at sca six days. Capt. Howes 
and Mr, W. Austin had arrived at Pernambuco.— 
Journal of Commerce. 


Unsitep States anp Texan Bounpary.—The com- 
missioners of the two countries, appointed to run and 
mark the boundary, were at the mouth of the Sabine, 
at the last dates. The Mobile Journal remarks that the 
boundary to be determined is the same that was estab. 
lished with Spain by the treaty of 1819, which was 
afterwards re-established by treaty with Mexico in 
1832, and to the obligations of which Texas succceds. 
Convention after convention was agreed upon between 
our government and that of Mexico, before the sepa- 
ration of Texas, to have the linc run and marked; but 
in consequence of the political troubles in Mexico, it 
was never completed. The line commences at the 
mouth of the river Sabine, continuing along the West- 
orn bank of that river till it reaches the point where 
the 32d degree of North latitude strikes the Sabine— 
thence due North, till the line strikes the Red River; 
thence along the course of the river to the 100th de- 
gree of longitudé West from London; thence North 
to the Arkansas river, along that river to its source in 
latitude 42 degrees, and along that parallel to the Pa- 
cific. The determining of these parallels of latitude is 
the object of the commissioners. The officers arc men 
of high reputution for science, and have with them 
very costly and delicate instruments. 


CnesaPrake AND Onto Canat.—We learn from the 
National Intelligencer, that information has been re- 
ceived from London, under date of the 6th ult. of the 
sale of a sufficient amuunt of the Maryland State Five 
per cent. Bonds, issued in behalf of the Chesapeake 
and Ohio Canal Company (added to the sales ot said 
bonds made by the Directors in this country) to pay 
all the old debts of the Company to Banks and Bankers 
in the United States and in Europe, and leave a sur- 
plus for the redemption of the Company’s scrip (notes) 
now in circulation. 


Escare.—On the 31st ult., an Ostrich got loose from 
Macomber’s caravan, while travelling between Belch- 
ertown and Ware, N. H., and made his escape, at the 
very top of his speed, outstripping the fleetest horse. 


Loss or a Steamboat.—The St. Louis papers of the 
28th ult., contain the particulars of the total destruc- 
tion of the steamboat Belle of Missouri. She was at a 
wood-yard near Liberty, Ill., when she was discovered 
to be on fire, and the passengers, nearly two hundred 
in number, knowing there was a large quantity of 
powder on board, immediately fled to the shore with- 
out saving but a very small portion of their baggage. 
Fortunately the explosion did not take place till after 
they had all landed. One passenger had 16,000 dol. 
lars in gold and silver, all of which was lost except 
what he could put into his pockets. 


Sare Arrivat.—By an arrival at New York from 
Charleston, information has been received of the safe 
arrival of the brig Virginia, Capt. Wiley, which left 
Portsmouth, N. H., on the Ilth of December, with 
Captain Dimick'’s company of U.S. Artillery, bound 
to New York. She was blown off the coast, and bore 
up for Charlestun with loss of suils, and her crew 
frost-bitten. 


A Larczt Train.—A locomotive engine built by 
Messrs. Eastwick & Harrison, of this city, recently 
propelled a train of eighty-six cars, (weighing three 
hundred and forty-seven tuns, exclusive of engine and 
tender,) from Reading to Peters’s Island, in four hours 
and forty minutes, exclusive of stoppages. Anthracite 
coal was exclusively used. 


ARMY OPERATIONS IN FLoripa.—We have learned 
from an authentic source, that the campaign in Middle 
has fairly, evened. Col. Garland, in command 
and 2d infantry, is ordered to scour all the ham- 
mocks between the St. Augustine road and the Geor- 
gia line, and has already, with nine companies, passed 
through Patterson’s hammock, from west to east, with- 


port, in command of the second column, composed of 
dragoons, artillery, and 6th infantry, has commenced 
operations south of the St. Augustine Road, between 
it and the Gulf—Georgian. 


News From tHe Cneroxers.—The Little Rock 
(Ark.) Gazette, Dec. 18, says: By Col. T. J. Pew, who 
arrived here late last evening, four days from Fort 
Smith, we learn that Jack Nicholson, one of the mur. 
derers of Major Ridge, and an Indian named Terrell, 
and two others, charged with being concerned in dis- 
turbanccs in the Cherokee nation, have been arrested 
by commands under Lieutenant Porter of the 4th in- 
fantry, aud Northrup of the Ist Dragoons. The pris- 
oners are now on their way to this city, under the 
charge of the United States Marshal, Major E. Rector, 
and will be here in a day or two. ‘The Superintendent 
of Indian Affairs, Captain Wm. Armstrong, has re- 
ceived instructions to withhold all annuities and pay- 
ments to the Cherookees, except mere subsistence, 
until affairs in that nation shall become in a more set- 
tled state. The garrison and the Cherokee nation are 
in a continual bustle, with preparation for active ope- 
rations in arresting disorderly persons. It will be well 
for the officers of our militia, and all persons liable to 
military duty, to keep themselves in readiness. It may 
be necessary for a portion of them to march to the as- 
sistance of the Government troops. 


Insurance Companies.—The New York Express ob- 
serves, that there has been no period since the last 
war that so many Fire Insurance Companies have 
failed to declare dividends as during the present year. 
Out of twenty that are in active business, only five, it 
believes, have divided any thing. The losses have been 
so very heavy as to sweep away alarge portion of any 
surplus that had been accumulated, and in some in- 
stances to take some of the capital. A rise of pre- 
miums has been charged, but unless there is a new or- 
ganization of the fire department, no rate of premium 
can cover losses. 


Distressinc Event.—The dwelling and store of 
James Brewster, at Shirleysburgh, Pa., were destroyed 
by fire on the 2d instant. Mrs. Brewster, her young 
son, and a young woman named Margaret Mitchel 
all perished in the flames. 

Tue Leap Recion.—D. D. Owen returned with his 
party to New Harmony, (Indiana,) recently, having 
been out hunting lead nearly two months. It appears 
that they have succeeded in making sixteen new dis. 
coveries of lead, where no diggings have heretofore 
been attempted—some of them excecdingly rich and 
pure. 

Tue Stronms.—The recent storms are said to have 
done incalculable damage along the coast and rivers in 
Monmouth county, New Jersey. Houses, out-build- 
ings, bridges, and fences have been swept away, and 
one or two vessels wrecked. Great quantities of the 
star-fish, so destructive to oysters, were flooded through 
Shrewsbury inlets; and it is said they have destroyed 
oysters valued at fifty to one hundred thousand dol. 
lars. 

Proracation oF Fruit Trees.—Take the Scion for 
grafting, after the lst of February, and until the buds 
begin to grow considerably, dip each end of the shoot 
in melted pitch, wax, or tallow, and bury it in the 


position; and at the depth of two or three inches. 
Trees thus obtained, yield fruit in three or four years. 
Shoemaker’s wax will answer.— Alex. Gaz. 


Strate or ALaBama.—By a late report of Bank Com- 
missioners of the State of Alabama, it has been shown 
that the aggregate loss by insulvencies and the defal- 
cation of one of the Agents of the Bank in England, 
falls but little short of five millions divided as follows : 
$1,000,000, sunk or — to be lost at the Decatur 

ranch, 

1,000,000 at the mother Bank, Tuscaloosa ; 

2,000,000 at the Mobile Branch ; 

500,000 at the Montgomery Branch; 
50,000 at the Huntsville Branch ; 
300,000 estimated deficit of European agent. 


$4,850,000, squandered, according to all accounts, in 
every direction and never more to be returned to the 
public coffers ! 
University or PennsyLvania.—The Medical depart- 
ment of the University of Pennsylvania contains about 


at Harvard University ; I. A. Henry, Manchester, Eng- 


ground, the buds uppermost, the body in a horizontal | ».4 


tity of provisions and clothing was likewise forwarded 
froin Boston. 

Gexerat.—Henry D. Gilpin, of Penn. 
sylvania, has been appointed by the Pfesident of the 
United States by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, to be Attorney General of tho United 
States, in the place of Felix Grundy, resigned. 

‘THe Law tn Misstssiret.—We learn from the 
Natchcz Free Trader of 15th instant, “ that at the late 
term of the Criminal Court for Jefferson county, there 
were but four indictments tried under the law prvhi- 
biting the sale of vinous and spirituous liquors in less 
quantities than one gallon. Of these, three terminated 
in convictions. The sentence of the Court was ten 
days imprisonment and a fine of two hundred and fil- 
ty dollars, 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


The packet ship Hibernia, arrived at New York 
from Liverpuol, has brought London dates to the 9th 
December. 

Lord John Russell has addressed a circular to the 
ministerial members, informing them that the meeting 
of Parliament had been fixed for the 16th of January. 
The Chartists.—The whole number of prisoners 
committed for trial at Newport is thirty-eight. In 
consequence of orders from the Home office, active 
measures were taken to suppress the circulation of 
the Vindicator, the Chartist paper, and a great number 
of copies had been seized at Newport. 

The special commission was to commence its sit- 
tings at Monmouth ou the 10th of December. 

‘Che Hambarg mail which arrived at London on the 
10th, brought intelligence of the death of the king of 
Denmark, but no particulars are given.—His nume 
was Frederick, the seventh of that name; he was born 
in 1768, and having no children but daughters, is suc- 
a by his nephew, Christian Frederick, born in 
Accounts were received in London, on the 10th, 
that the English garrison at Aden had been attacked 
by 4000 Arabe, and, being only 400 strong, co:npelled 
tu retire into the fortress. The Arabs, however, were 
repulsed with severe loss, the English sustaining none. 
There is no later intelligence from China but from 
Calcutta we learn that two men-of-war had sailed 
for Canton, and that four others were ordered to 
Bombay, to hold theinselves in readiness to sail for 
Canton, if necessary on receipt of despatches from 
Captain Elliott. 

Distress among the Working Classes —We ver 
deeply lament to state, that the great bulk of the ope- 
rative community in this neighbourhood, and we fear 
all over the country, are at the present moment, from 
the reduction of wages, and the high price of provi- 
sions, suffering the most painful and extreme priva- 
tions. It is, we think, very doubtful, whether the con- 
dition of the labouring classes has been so pitiable for 
many years past. Weavers, with large families, are 
in an especial degree, badly off, and where the chil- 
dren are bringing nothing in, many of them are sub- 
jected to want and suffering of the most distressing 
kind. We hear that in the weaving districts, east 
and southeast of this town, the operatives are at a cri. 
sis of misery.— Preston Chronicle. 

The Morning Post of December 10, says—* The ar- 
rangement announced as having just taken place be- 
tween Messrs. Rothschild and Sons and Mr. Jaudon, 
has caused a decided improvement in the value of 
United States Bank shares. Sales of them were made 
in the course of the morning at 191. to 19/. 10s. per 
share. It is understood that there are plenty of cupi- 
talists ready to go into the new loan, as the interest 
yielded upon the price given is somewhere about ten 
per cent. per annum. The only objection made to it 
appears to be with respect to the guarantee offered for 
the reimbursement of the money, the undertaking of 
the United States Bank being deemed scarcely suffi- 
cient in the present situation of its affairs. The mea. 
sure hus naturally engaged a good deal of the atten. 
tion of those who are in the habit of taking a leading 
part in such matters. 

The Times of Monday evening states that the 
Messrs. Rothsehild have been named as contractors for 
it—and the total amount is stated at 900,000/., for 
which they are to issue 5 per cent. debentures, at 92, 
and to hold as collateral security a large deposit of 
Ohio, Indiana, Pennsylvania, and other American 
State stocks. But whether Messrs. Rothschild advance} 
this money as a new transaction, is left unexplained. 


BRITISH INDIA. 


Intelligence of considerable interest, had been re. 
ceived from India, the dates being, from Calcutta, Oc. 


18th of September, the Anglo-Indian troops set out on 
were to ston A 
cipality for alleged unfriendly acts towards the Eng- 
lish interests, and especially for taking an active part 
in the hostilities encountered by the troop on thet 
march to Afghanistan. 

A commercial treaty, highly favourable to England, 
had been concluded with the Prince of Herst, and an- 
other with the successor of Runjeet Singh, securing to 
them the navigution of the Sutledge. A cival war, 
however, was apprehended in the Punjaub, on account 
of the succession another chance for the intervention 
of the Anglo Indian government, and probably for a 
new accession of territory. 

A vast conspiracy for the overthrow of the English 
power in India is said to have been discovered at Kar. 
naul, an independant Mohammedan principality, the 
fort of which is 270 miles from Madras. A strong 
force was despatched thither by the Governor General, 
and the fort was invested and taken without resistance, 
as well as that of Joudpore. 

The cholera has broken out among the troops sent 
against Joudpore and Kurnard, in consequence of 
which, the camp at the former was precipitately bro- 
ken up, on the 3d of October. 

Our accounts from Cabul come down to the close of 
the month of September. Gen. Willshirc, with the Bom. 
bay division, marched on the 18th of that month, and 
was to proceed from Ghiznee to Moostoong, leaving 
Candahar to the right. 

On their way they would depose the Khan of Killat, 
as it had been ascertained that all the robberies, all 
starvation, and all the murders of which the army had 
been the victims when advancing were committed by 
him, or at his suggestion. ‘The Bengal division, ex- 
cepting that part of it to be left in the country for the 
protection of the Schah, was to leave shortly for the 
Upper Provinces, and would be accompanied by Sir 
John Keane as far as Attock. 

All was satisfactory at Herat. Captain Pottinger 
had prevailed on Kimram to acquiesce in the treaty, 
Major Tod was busily occupied with the fortifications. 
‘I'he commissioners sent from Simla to Lahore had 
succeeded in obtaining a passage for the troops and 
a favourable scale of dutics on the merchandize trans. 
mitted by the Indus to the marts of the ae Un 
fortunately, however, the heir apparent, Now-Nepal 
Singh, who was anxious to take a part in public affairs, 
and the prime minister, Dhian Singh, were at variance, 
and would in all probability, resort to hostilities, and 
thus render British interference necessary. 

The accounts from Persia represented that country 
in the most distracted and deplorable condition. A re- 
volt took place against the Prince at Shiraz, which 
ended in his being kept a close prisoner. The Schah 
was at Teheran in a very lamentable state.—London 
Times. 

The prospect of a quiet reign for Shah Sooja after 
the departure of his English Allies, would seem to be 
very slender, if we may judge from the bitter hatred of 
the said allies alleged to exist among his subjects. A 
fearful evidence of this hatred was given in the murder 
of Colonel Herring, at Hoder Keel, a short distance 
from Ghizni, to which place hia corps was marching 
with a quantity of treasure. The detachment had 
halted, and Col. Herring, with two other officers and 
two sepoys, was taking a walk, about a mile from the 
camp, when they were suddenly attacked by some 
twenty natives. Col. Herring and one cf the native of- 
ficers were killed—the two sepoys escaped—and the 
other officer, Captain Rhind, was severely wounded. 
Many similar murders are said to have been commit. 


FRANCE. 

Paris papers of Sunday, the 8th of December, had 
been received in London. ‘They contain little addi- 
tional news of importance. A third person implicated 
in the affair of the infernal machine had been arrested. 
At his apartments were found quantities of arms and 
ammunition. 
Letters from Toulon of the 4th Dec. state that the 
steamer Vantour, which left Algiers 30th Nov. arrived 
in that port on the night of the 3d, with despatches from 
Marshal Vallee. When she sailed, the report of a dis- 
tant cannonade was heard in Algiers, and it was be- 
lieved that Abd-el-Kader had madea general attack on 
the French line. All the persons who arrived from 
the theatre of hostilities were enjoined to secrecy by the 
authorities lest any unpleasant news should transpire 
and increase the discouragement which had already 
seized the European population. Nota single soldier 
remained in the city, and its protection was, then en- 
tirely committed to the armed citizens. ‘The liveliest 
uneasiness accordingly prevailed. The Moors, on the 
other hand, who amount to at least 20,000, were in 


| 450 stud xceeding that of any former class with- 
in the last twelve years. 


tober 13th, Madrid 19th, and Bombay 28th. On the} . 


FROM CANTON. 


By the arrival of the Splendid, Capt. Land, we have 
oietaal important intelligence to he 10th of A 
It appears that the‘disturbances of the 7th of July last, 
in which a Chinese was killed, resulted in somethi 
more serious. It will be recollected that the Engli 
superintendent paid a large sum to reconcile matters 
with the friends of the deceased, but notwi 
the Mandarins made a great disturbance about it. A 
steward of one of the English ships was taken by the 
Chinese, and his recapture attempted. The English 
not succeeding, landed in the village, and drove all the 
Chinese out of it. Two days before the Splendid sail- 
exami closely by ndarins, supposing to 
be an English Captain of the same name. 

The Splendid’s boat was detained in town several 
days, with the first officer und crew, in consequence of 
two small boxes of skins having been taken to town in 
her from an English vessel, so determined are they to 
enforce the laws; and we were made to understand, 
particularly, that it was an act of especiul favour that 
she was releascd. A few days before sailing an action 
took place between an English smuggling brig and 
some Chinese Mandarin boats, in which several of the 
Chinese were killed; the brig made her escape after 


her men. This last act exasperated the Chinese to a 
greater degree. The English are making preparations 
for defence, and it is the opinion of intelligent Chinese, 
that if the English actually go tu war with them, that 
the trade will be for ever stopped between the two 
countries.— Nj Y. Herald. 


The editors of the New York Journal of Commerce, 

havo been favoured with the following letter dated 
Canton, August 8, 1839. 

‘The Robert Fulton is loading for New York, and 
will get away about the lst of September, and no 
other vessel is likely to leave for two months. Ame- 
rican tonnage is scarce. Teas and silks are quiet at 
present, and promise to be cheaper, if the British mer- 
chants continue at Macao, and do not trade. The Bri- 
tish Superintendent is determined to kick up a row if 
he can, but as he cannot do much withoat a force 
from England, some months must intervene. I expect 
England will pocket the loss of the opium, and endca- 
vour to arrange matters peaceably. With a powerful 
force, a treaty could easily be obtained with the Em- 
peror. Captain Elliott has involved his government to 
the extent of three millions sterling, since the 23d of 
March. He made a great mistake in quitting Canton, 
in my opinion, and his proceedings will hardly be sus- 
tained by his government. It is, however, high time 
for the western nations to come toa fair understand. 
ing with the Emperor of China, and the present time 
is most favourable to gain the point. Our government, 
I hope, will not be backward in sending a naval force 
to negotiate at the same time with the English for a 
treaty of commerce. The opium trade is annihilated 
at one blow, and great ruin has fallen upon specula- 
tors in India. 


TEXAS AND MEXICO. 


By an arrival at New Orleans from Matagord, all 
the editors of the former city have confirmation of the 
report that Matamoras had been taken by the combined 
Federalists and Texans. The sicge was commenced 
on the 12th of December, and lasted three days. Greut 
slaughter took place on both sides, the Texans alone 
losing sixty of their number. After the surrender the 
Mexican officers were permitted to depart unharmed, 
and private property was respected. The inhabitants, 
of course, and it is said the Mexican troops also, de- 
clared in favour of Federalism. This intelligence 
had not reached Tampico on the 20th, to which date 
advices have Leen received at New Orleans by a 
schooner which brought $151,000 in specie. 

Advices from Galveston are to the 2Ist, and from 
Austin to the 18th. General Hamilton was before the 
Texan Congress with a proposal to lend the govern- 
ment four millions of dollare, at ten per cent., taking 
its bonds for five millions. It was thought that his 
proposal would not be accepted. ‘The flood of immi- 
gration into ‘l'exas was still pouring with a wider and 
deeper flow. It is computed that 100,000 settlers 
have come in singe the summer. A bill was before 
the Congress, imposing a tax of $1000 on the sale of 
liquors in less quantity than one quart. Another re- 
moval of the seat of government from Austin was un- 
der consideration, but with little likelihood of adoption. 
Also a bill to suppress gambling. In morals and lite- 
rature the condition of ‘Texas is represented as rapidly 
improving. 

It was reported at Galveston that a revolution had 
broken out in the city of Mexico, in which the Presi- 
dent, Bustamente, had been deposed, and multitudes 
of the people had raised the standard of Federalism. 


MARRIED. 

At Liberty Corner, Somerset Co. N. J., on Wednes- 
byterian Church at Liberty Corner, to” Wiss Wirt 
LizaBeTiI, daughter of Nicholas C. Jebs, Esq. of the 
former place. 

On Wednesday the 8th inst., by the Rev. Robert D. 
Morris, Mr. Aprian Cornett, Jun. to Miss Mary ANN 
Vanuorn, both of Northampton, Bucks county, Pa. 

On Thursday, 2d inst., near Waynesburg, by the 
Rev. Benjamin Carrell, Mr. ‘Tuomas Roor, to Miss 
IsaBeLLa Bratron, all ot Mifflin Co. Pa. 

On Tuesday 7th inst. by the same, Mr. James Har- 
LING to Miss Saran Bratron, all of Mifflin Co. Pa. 


PRESBYTERY OF NEW YORK. 


The Presbytery of New York will visit the First 
Church in Wall street, New York on Tuesday 21st 
inst. and engage in religious services to commence at 
4 and at 4 past 7 o’clock, P. M. The churches under 
their care are respectfully invited tu attend. 

By order, W. W. Puiciirs, Moderator. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT. 


The subscriber gratefully acknowledges the pay- 
ment of the sum of one hundred and twenty two dol- 
lars by the congregations of Waynesburg and Newton 
Hamilton, of which he is Pastor, to constitute him a 
Life Director of the Assembly’s Board of Domestic 
Missions. Bensamin Carrete. 
Waynesburg, Jan. 10th. 1840. 


PRESBYTERIAN EVANGELICAL SOCIETY. 


An adjourned meeting of the Board of Managers of 
the Presbyterian Evangelical Society of Philadelphia, 
willbe held on Thursday evening next, 23d inst. at 7 
o’clock, in the Lecture Room of the 2d Presbyteftan 
church, in 7th below Arch streot, Philadelphia. A full 
meeting of the Board is requested, to consult on impor- 
tant matters relative to the annual meeting of the So- 
ciety. W. Darracu, Secretary. 


COMMITTEE ON PSALMODY. 


At a meeting of the Committee of the General As- 
sembly of the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States, “on Psalmody,” held on the 18th of October, 
1839, in the city of Philadelphia, the following resolu- 
tion was passed—" Resolved, That the Committee will 
meet on the last ‘Tuesday in January, (28th,) 1840, at 
the Missionary Rooms, 29 Sansom street, Philadelphia, 
at 10 o'clock, A. M.” The members are hereby noti- 
fied to meet at the ubove named time and place. Im- 
portant business will require a punctual and gencral 
attendance. C. C. Curuer, Clerk. 
Philadelphia, 11th Jan. 1840. 


RESRYTERIAN PUBLICATIONS, — The Presbyterian 
P Board of Publication, have just issued the following Books, 
viz:— 

1. Letters to an Anxious Inquirer, designed to relieve the dif- 
culties of a friend under serwus impressions. By T. Chariton 
Henry, D. D., late Pastor of the Sccond Presbyterian Church, 
Charieston, S. C.; with a Bwgraphical Sketch of the Author, 
Third edition ; embellished witha Portrait. Price 45 cenw. 

2. A Vhreefold Cord ; ora Precept, Promise, and irom 
the Holy Seriptures fur every day in the year. Price 19 

ts 


cents, 
3. The Duties and Res bilities of the Pastoral Office, being 
an Abridgment of the aoe Pastor; by Richard Baxter 
P 3leents, 
_ WM. S. MARTIEN, Agent for the Board, 
Corner of Seventh and George streets, Philadeiphia. 
jan 18 
ECENT PUBLICATIONS.—Ancient Christianity, and the 
R Doctrines of the Oxford Tracts. By Isaae Tayler, author 
of “ Natural History of Enthusiasm,” &e. The Poet's Tribute, 
Poems of Wm 8. ‘Tappan. Letters from the Old World, bya 
Lady of New York, 2 vols, Voice of the Night, by Heury Wade- 
worth Longfellow. Me.nvir of James Patterson, late pastor ot 
the first Presbyterian Church, N. L., Philad. ; by Robt. Adair, 
stor of the drat Presbyterian Church, Southwark, Withan 
ntroduction and Chapter on Ficid preaching, by Rev. D. L. 
Carroll,D. D. The Modern Psalmist; a colleetion of Church 
Music, eSmprising the most popular Psalm and Hymn tunes, 
and occasional picees in general use ; with a great va- 
riety of new Tunes, Anthems, Mosetts, Sentenses, Chants, ke., 
by distinguished European authors; including, also, ——_ 
sitions by the Editor, never before published. By Lowell ] 
son, Editor of the Boston Academy's Colicetion, and various 
other Musical Works. For sale by 


HENRY 
jan 18 134 Chesnut street, Philade! 


the Presbyterian Church in the United States, have just 
issued a new stereotype edition of the Constitution of the 
in the United States of America: 


the greatest exultation. 


vesion of Faith, the Catechisms, and the Di for 
of God r with the Plan of Government 
and Disespline, aa ratified by the General Assembly, at their 
Sessions in May, 1821 ; and amended in 1 Price 374 cents. 
WM. S. MARTIEN, —= the 
| us oo of Seventh and George 


bursting one of her guns, which wounded several of | 


NFESSION OF FAITH.—The Board of Publication of 
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‘sent 
Fredericksburg, to pay his hamble duty to his 


alwaye. 


- Then let me still, as slow! 
- I tread this vale with Him, 
Breathe through my hears a holy, 
A deep und silent hymn. 


Soon, soon shall it be given, 
: This feeble voice of mine, 
'. ‘With all the choir of heaven, 

To raise a song divine. 


In one full chorus pouring 
The everlasting strain, 

With grateful joy adoring 
The Lamb that once was slain. — 


’ And even while yet I’m numbered 
With those who dwell below, 
With mortal flesh encumbered 
Amid a world of woe; 


May not this heart be sweetly 
Attuned by God’s own hand, 
To join—and not unmeetly— 
With that rejoicing band ? 
Its deep tones humbly blending 
.With that celestial song, 
Whose strains of joy unending 
In heaven it shall prolong ! 


MY LIBRARY. 
BY ROBERT SOUTHEY. 


My days ‘the dead are passed ;— 
Around me I behold, 

Where’er these casual eyes are cast, 
The mighty mind of old: 

My never failing friends are they, 

With whom I converse night and day. 


With them I take delight in weal, 
- And seek relief in wo: 
And while I understand and feel 
How much to them I owe, 
My cheeks have often been bedewed 
With tears of thoughtful gratitude. 


My thoughts are with the dead, with them 
I live in long past years, 

Their virtues love, their faults condemn, 
Partake their hopes and fears, 

And from their lessons seek and find 

Instraction with an humble mind. 


My hopes are with the dead, anon 
y place with them will be; 
And I with them will travel on 
Through all futurity ; 

¥et leaving here a name, I trust, 

Which wil] not perish in the dust. 

| From the Rose of Sharon. 

MY STUDY. 

BY J. G. ADAMS. 


Is the reader ready to ask for the best book in 
my study? Most cheerfully do I answer the Bible. 
Beyond all others in comparison, it contains the 
rich words and treasures of immortal life. I have, 
indeed, heard it ill spoken of, and derided, and 
abused; but could never find out the reason why 
this was done. I presumed because [ could not 
know the hearts of its opposers ; for I am of opinion 
that the fault has been there. Nevertheless I love 

‘ the sarere of a 
scepticism, nor the groans of a gloomy theology, 
can disturb my faith to its doctrine of life, and eter- 
nal felicity. Lord, increase this faith! As the Book 
Divine is before me, a few thoughts may be in- 
dulged in the running numbers of the Muse. 


TO MY BIBLE. 


ther’s holy love! thy face how dear to me 

the folly of this jo my longing soul would flee, 
To spend the moments at that feast of wisdom s 
In God’s own gracious hand—life giving, heavenly 

bread 
of my soul! by thee sustained, I cannot faint nor tire ; 

4 1 drink, the well is rising higher ; 
The naked’s clothiog! thou dost guard in and in 
in thee my strength’ can mightiest deeds 
perform 


Sword of the foe appears in dark array 


hen the dark 
And by feiga: Gage lead my soul in chains 
away, 
ielding thee, h uickly fly his forces from the field! 


Book of all books! O may I find thy presence ever dear; 


And aside, be thy reproving Ww near; 
As of life tow thy counsel I shall 


So while that life is spared, de thou the hungry spirit 
Lamp of Salvation ! light way to Zion's holy hill, 
bid my pansion sin, and unbelief, Ube still ;” 
And tearn of Christ, and find hie trathe most precious to the soul, 
The suvereign balm, that makes the sick and wounded spirit 
whole. 

volume! I can praise and love 
chat heaven from this 
Where glorious themes on earth commen 


Shall be 


with thee before my eyes, 
d heart shall rise 
in truth and power 


in highest bliss, throughout eternity. 


_ WASHINGTON LOVED HIS MOTHER. 


Immediately after the organization of the pre- 
vernment, General Washington repaired to 


mother, preparatory to his departure to New York. 
An affecting scene ensued. The son feelingly 
rematked the ravages which a tottering disease 


shad made upon the aged frame of his mother, and 
‘thus addressed 


her: 
“The e, madam, have been pleased, with 
the most flattering unanimity, to elect me to the 


Chief magistraoy of the United States, but before 


can assume the functions of that office, I have 


‘come to bid you an affectionate farewell. So soon 


as the public business, which must necessarily be 
encountered in arranging a new government, can be 
di of, I shall hasten to Virginia, and” —— 
ere the matron interrupted him. “ You will 
gee meno more. My great age, and the disease 
that is fast approaching my vitals, wara me that [ 
ghali not be long in this world. I truat in God, I 
am somewhat prepared fur a better. But go, 
George, fulfil the high destinies which Heaven ap- 
, to assign you; go, my son, and may that 
Houven’s and your mother’s blessing be with you 
‘ ‘ 
President was deeply affected. His head 
the shoulder of his parent, whose aged 
arm feebly, yet fondly encircled his neck. That 
brow on which fame had wreathed the purest lau- 
rel virtue ever gave to created man, relexed from 
ite lofty bearing. That look which could have 
awed a Roman Senate, in its Fabrician day, was 
bent in filial tenderness upon the time-worn fea- 


; ble matron. 
tures of this Venera 


The t man wept. , 
fo his mind, as memory retrac 
carried him back to his paterna 
his youth; and there the 
his mother, whose care, 


The 
rested upon 


reach height of Jaudable ambition ; 
yet how were 
upon her from 
predictions were true. The dis- 
ease which had s0 long. proves upon her frame, 
its triumph, and she expired at the age 


of -five, berg in the promises of immor- 
tali bumble believer. 
thimstery, little children. Washing- 
ton "you wes great man. I shall never 


to see 
does not léve his 


‘| By this most perfect work 


THE PRES 


... THE WORK OF CHRIST. 
Grace feign, says the oracle of heaven, through 
righteousness. in this place, 


| derstand as including the whole of that obedience 


surety, performed to ive part of t 
law; and all those bitter sufferings which he an- 
derwent in conformity to its penal sanction. — 
Through this obedience grace reigns, in a way 
strictly conformable to the oe of divine justice. 
of Christ, the tenderest 
mercy is manifested to miserable sinners, and meet 


‘| with the truth of Jehovah's righteous threatenings 


against sin. Here the righteousness of God as the 
| lawgiver, appears in taking vengeance on sin, 80 

as to be productive of substantial and lasting peace 
|to the sinner. Happy expedient! Wonderful 


Christ should be thus efficacious. For God the 
Son performed it in the capacity of a substitute. 
‘God the Father declares his delight in it, and 
‘treats as his children all those that are invested 
with it. And it is the principal business of God 
the Holy Spirit, asa guide and a comforter, to 
testify of it. So that every other righteousness, 
in comparison with it is — insignificant ; if set 
in competition with, is viler than dross, and worse 
than nothing. In this righteousness Christians of 
all ages have gloried, living and dying, as the 
only ground of their hope. In this most perfect 
obedience believers are now exalted, and the saints 
in heaven triumph. For the work of Christ fin- 
ished on a cross is the burden of their son But 
who can point out all its beauties? ho can 
show forth half its praise? After all that has been 
written or said about it, by 24 wae pe apostles, 
here on earth ; after all that has been sung or can 
be conceived by saints or angels in the world of 
glory ; considered under its divine character, the 
righteousness of Jehovah, it exceeds all possible 
praise. The inhabitants of the heavenly world 
must be conscious, that their loftiest strains, 
though expressed with seraphic ardour, fall vastly 
short of displaying all its excellence. So that, 


“ When Gabriel sounds these glorious things, 
He tuncs and summons all his stri 


THE DISOBEDIENT SON. 


“Two young men, the children of pious and 
wealthy parents, felt themselves exceedingly dis- 
pleased at being constantly refused the family car- 

iage on the Lord’sday. It was in vain they ur- 
their confinement during the week, as a suffi- 
cient reason why they should be thus indulged on 
the Sunday. It was the father’s settled rule, that 
the authority which commanded him to rest, in- 
cluded also his servants and cattle; he therefore 
turned a deaf ear to their entreaties and remon- 
strances. In their madness or in their folly, they 
determined to resent this refusal, by leaving their 
situations and going to sea. Intelligence of this 
step was transmitted to the Rev. John Griffin, of 
Portsea, and he was requested to make diligent 
inquiry, and on finding them, to use every possible 
means to induce them to return home. After soine 
search he found them in a rendezvous house, and 
introducing himself, he stated his business, and 
urged their return. He, however, urged in vain; 
for, bent upon the fulfilment of their design, they 
thanked him for his advice, but determined to re- 
ject it. Among other reasons for their return, he 
urged the feelings of their parents, and especially 
those of their mother. ‘“ Think,” said the good 
man, “ what must your mother’s situation be, after 
years of anxious watching and fervent prayer ; 
after looking forward to this time, when in your 
society and in your welfare she hoped to meet a 
rich reward for all that she had suffered on your 
account; yet in one moment, and by one impru- 
dent step, she finds you plunged into misery, the 
depths of which you cannot conceive of, and her- 
self the subject of a wretchedness she has never 
deserved at your hands.” In the heart of the 
youngest, there was a sense of gratitude, which 
answered to this appeal ; and, bursting into tears, 
he éxpressed his sorrow for his conduct, and his 
willingness to return. Still the eldest remained 
obdurate. Neither arguments persuaded him, nor 
warnings alarmed him. The carriage had been 
repeatedly refused; he had made up his mind to 
go to sea, and to sea he would go. “Then,” said 
Mr. Griffin, * come with me to my house; I will 
get you a ship, and you shall go out as a man and 
agentleman.” This he declined, assigning asa 
reason, that it would make his parents feel, to have 
it said that their son was gone as a comnoon sailor, 
therefore he would go. “Is that your disposition ?” 
was the reply. ‘“ Then, young man, go,” seid Mr. 
Griffin, “and while I say, God go with you, be 
sure your sin will find you out, and for it God will 
bring you into judgment.” With reluctance, they 
left him; the younger son was restored to his pa- 
rents, while all traces of the elder one were lost, 
and he was mourned for, as one dead. 


After the la of a considerable time, a loud 
knocking was Sou at Mr. Griffin’s door. This 
was early in the morning. On the servant’s going 
down to open the door, she found a waterman, 
who wished immediately to see her master. Mr. 
Griffin soon appeared, and was informed that a 
oung man under sentence of death, and about to 
executed on board one of the ships in the har- 
bour, had expressed an earnest desire to see him, 
urging, among other reasons, he could not die hap- 
py unless he did. A short time found the minister 
of religion on board the ship, when the prisoner, 
manacled and guarded, was introduced to him, to 
whom he said. “ My poor friend, I feel for your 
condition, but as 1 am a stranger to you, may | 
ask why you have sent for me ? it may be that you 
have heard me preach at Portsea.” ‘ Never, sir. 
Do you not know me?” “Tdo not.” “Do you 
not remember the two young men whom you, some 
years since, urged to return to their parents, and 
to their duty?” “I do! I doremember it ; andre- 
member that you were one of them.” “I have 


sent, then, for you, to take my last farewell of you 


in this world, and to bless you for your efforts to 
restore me to asense of my duty. Would God 
that I had taken your advice; but it is now too 
late. My sin has found me ovt, and for it God 
has brought me into judgment. One, and but one 
consolation remains. I refused the offer of going 
to your house until I could be provided for, assign- 
ing asa reason, that it would make my parents 
feel to have it said their son was a common sailor. 
A little reflection showed me the cruelty of this 
determination; I assumed another name, under 
which I entered myself; and my chief consolation 
is, that [ shall die unpitied and unknown.” 


What the feelings of Mr. Griffin were at this 
sad discovery may be more easily conceived than 
described. He spent some time with him in 
prayer, and offered him that advice- which was 
best suited to his unhappy case. The prisoner 
was again placed in confinement, and Mr. Griffin 
remained with the officer who was then on duty. 
“Can nothing be done for this poor young man?” 
was one of the first inquiries made after the pri- 
soner was withdrawn. ‘I fear not,” replied the 
officer; “the lords uf the admiralty have determi- 
ned to make an example of the firet offender in 
this particular crime. He unfortunately is that 
offender: and we hourly expect the warrant for 
his execution.” Mr. Griffin determined to go im- 
mediately to London, and, in humble dependence 
upon the Lord, to make every effort to save the 
criminal’s life, or to obiain a commutation of the 
sentence. It was his lot, on the day of his arrival 
in the metropolis, to obtain an interview with one 
of the lords of the admiralty, to whom he stated 
the respectability of the young man’s connexion, 
his bitterand unfeigned regret for the crime which 
had forfeited his life; and, with that earnestness 
which the value of life is calculated to excite, 
ventured to ask if it was impossible to spare him. 
To his regret, he was informed that the warrant 
for his execution had been that morning signed, 
and was on its way to the officer whose melan- 
choly duty it was to see it executed. With com- 

ion the nobleman said, “ Go back, sir, and pre- 
pare him for the worst. I cannot tell what is to be. 
done; but we are shortly to meet his Majesty in 
council, and all that you have urged shall be then 
stated ; may it prove successful.” Mr. Griffiin re- 


‘turned, but discovered that the morning of his 
reaching home was the time 
oung man’s execution. Joy, 


appointed for the 
and fear, and anx- 
essed his mind, as within a few 


‘any little boy become & great man 


lety by turns, poss 
minutes after his 


arrival, came a pardon, accom- 


Nor can it seem strange that the work of 


panied with the most earnest request to imme. 
diately on board, lest the guoiboee of te law 
chiteld be executed before he could reach the ship. 

‘Upon the issues of a moment now rested the 
life of a fellow-creature, and perhaps the salvation 
of an immortal soul. The minister reached the 
harbour, and saw the yellow flag, the signal of 
death, flying, the rigging manned, and, for aught 
he knew to the contrary, the object of his solici- 
tude at the last moment of his mortal existence. 
reached and saw aged man 
eaving, W i and groans, and tears, pro- 
claimed a Neart bursting with grief, and a soul 
deeper in misery than the depth of the waters he 
wasupon. It was the prisoner’s father! Under 
the assumed name, he had discovered his wretched 
son, and had been to take his last farewell! of him. 
Yes, it was the father who had brought him up in 
the fear of the Lord; who in his earliest days had 
led him to the house of God ; and who, and when 
lost, had often inquired in prayer, “ Lord, where is 
my child?” Fearfully was he answered ; he had 
found him, but it was to part, never in this world 
to meet again. Such, at least, must have been his 
conclusions in that moment, when, having torn 
himself from the embrace of his son, he was in the 
act of leaving the ship. ‘The rest is told in a few 
words: with Mr. Griffin he re-entered the vesse 


execution, was advancing towarde the fatal spot, 
when he was to be summoned into the presence of 
God. A moment found him in the embrace, not of 
death, but of his father; his immediate liberation 
followed the knowledge of his pardon; and a few 
days restored the wanderer to the bosom of his 
family.” 


BLIND TEACHER. 


The life of Mr. Nelson was a striking exemplifi- 
cation of that resolution which conquers fortune. 
Total blindness, after a long, gradual advance, 
came upon him about his twentieth year, when 
terminating his college course. It found him pvor, 
and left him, to all appearance, both penniless and 
wretched, with two sisters to maintain, without 
money, without friends, without a profession, and 
without sight. Under such an accumulation of 
griefs, most minds would have sunk; but with bim 
it was otherwise. At all times proud and resolute, 
his spirit rose at once into what might well be 
termed a fierceness of independence. He resolved 
within himself, to be indebted for support to no 
hand but hisown. His classical] education, which, 
from his feeble vision, had been necessarily imper- 
fect, he now determined to complete, and imme- 
diately entered upon the apparently hopeless 
task, with a view to fit himself as a teacher of 
youth. He instructed his sisters in the pronunci- 
ation of Greek and Latin, and employed one or 
other constantly in the task of reading aloud to 
him the classics usually taught in the schools. 

A naturally faithful memory, spurred on by such 
strong excitement, performed its oft-repeated mira- 
cles; and in a space of time incredibly short, he 
became master of their contents, even to the mi- 
nutest points of critical reading. In illustration of 
this, the author remembers on one occasion, that, a 
dispute having arisen between Mr. Nelson and the 
classical professor of the college, as to the construc- 
tion of a passage in Virgil, from which his students 
were reciting, the professor appealed to the cir- 
cumstance of a comma in the sentence, as conclu- 
sive of the question. “True,” said Mr. Nelson, 
colouring with strong emotion ; “ but permit me to 
observe,” added he, turning his sightless eye-balls 


towards the book he held in his hand, “ that in my 


Heyne edition it is a colon, and not a comma. 
At this period, a gentleman, who incidentally be- 
came acquainted with his history, in a feelin 
somewhere between pity and confidence, plac 
his two sons under his charge, with a view to en- 
able him to try the experiment. A few months’ 
trial was sufficient; he then fearlessly appeared 
before the public, and at once challenged a com- 
parison with the best established classical schools 
of the city of New York. 

The novelty and boldness of the attempt attract- 
ed genera! attention; the lofty confidence he dis- 
played in himself excited respect: and soon his 
untiring assiduity, his real knowledge, and a burn- 
ing zeal, which, knowing no bounds in his own de- 


responding it in_ 

conquest. ig reputation spread daily, scholars 
flocked to him in crowds, competion sank before 
him, and, in the course of a very few years, he 
found himself in the enjoyment of an income supe- 
rior to that of any college patronage in the United 
States—with to him the infinitely higher gratifica- 
tion of having risen above the pity of the world, 
and fought his own blind way tu honourable inde- 
pendence. Nor was this all: he had succeeded in 
placing classical education on higher ground than 
any of his predecessors or contemporaries had 
done; and he felt proud to think that he was in 
some measure a benefactor to that college, which, 
afew years before, he had entered in poverty and 
quitted in blindnesa—Professur Mc Vicar. 


CENTRAL AMERICA. 


In course of last year our government had occa- 
sion to send an agent to Guatemala, in Central 
America, on diplomatic business. G. W. Mont- 
gomery, Esq., was selected by the Secretary of 
State to perform the mission. Since his return he 
published a narrative of his journey. We subjoin 
one or two brief but pleasant extracts. The first 
describes a rare and beautiful bird: 


Tue Quersat.—“ The birds of Central America 
are deservedly celebrated for their variety and the 
extraordinary beauty of their plumage. Among 
the most conspicuous is the Quersal or Trogon 
resplendens, which is to be found only in the wild 
and remote regions of Central America and the 
south of Mexico. Those frequenting the forest of 
Quesaltenago, from which they derive their 
names, are the finest. This bird is of the shape 
and size of a pigeon. Its plumage is of a metal- 
lic golden green, except that of the wing, which 
is spotted with a brilliant red and black. The head 
is adorned with a soft silky crest of short barbed 
feathers of beautiful green. But the distinguished 
feature of this bird, and that which constitutes its 
peculiarity and beauty, is the plumage of its tail, 
which consists of three or four loose waving feath- 
ers, of a rich green powdered with gold. These 
feathers are barred and about three feet long. 
They were formerly worn by the aborigines o 
America, as ornaments for the head. In brillianc 
of plumage, and in symmetry of form, this bird, 
even setting aside the grace and beauty of its pen- 
dant plumage, is unrivalled among the feathered 
tribe. When deprived of the ornament of its tail, 
the Quersal seems sensible of its injury. Itsickens 
and dies. Such is the importance it attaches to 
this part of its gorgeous dress, that the nest it 
makes is provided with two apertures, one for 
ingress the other for regress, in order to avoid the 
necessity for turning, by which the feathers of ,its 
tail might be broken or disordered. For the same 
reason it seldom makes a short or sudden turn. 
The Indians hold it sacred, and used to say that the 
Creator, when he formed the world, assumed the 
form of a Quersal.” 


A still greater curiosity Mr. Montgomery found 
in the vicinity of Aquachapa. It is in the 


Bomine Laxes.— Of these lakes or ponds, 
there are several. and they occupy a considerable 
tract of land. The largest is about a hundred 
yards in circumference. In this, as in all the oth- 
ers, the water which was extremely turbid, and of 
a light brown colour, was boiling furiously and 
rising in bubbles three or four feet high. The 
steam ascended in a column of white dense clouds, 
and spread for a considerable distance around, as 
I stood for some time on the bank of this natural 
cauldron, gazing with awe on its tremendous wa- 
ter. The heat was so great on the surface of the 
ground, near the borders of the lakes, that had 
our feet not been protected by thick shoes, it 
could not have been endured. On thrusting a 
knife into the water, the blade when drawn out, 
after a few seconds, was so hot as to burn the 
fingers. Our horses, which, according to the cus- 
tom of the country, were not shod, exhibited much 
symptoms of uneasiness. In some places a little 
column of smoke issued fiercely from a hole in the 
ground, while in others the water in a boiling state 


at the moment when the prisoner, pinioned for} 


votion to his scholars, awaked somewhat of a cor- | 


gushed out like a fountain.” 


BYTERIAN. 


| From the London Sun. 

WESTMINSTER COURT OF REQUESTS. 

It is not always by squalid exterior that poverty 
and privation are indicated. A silk dress as often 
covers as much real destitution as the "3 
rags. Nay, the first has the most to endure, and 
is most worthy of pity, for the cadger, if he can se- 
cure as much broken victuals as will sustain exis- 
tencé, and obtain the undisturbed possession of a 
bulk for his nightly rest, repines little, if at all at 
his condition, while the “ genteel” poor, on 
other hand, has not only existence to support, but 
also station in society to maintain. The footsteps 
of famine are occasionally to be fuund impressed 
more indelibly on the lineaments of one that may 
be seen buttoned up in superfine broad cloth, than 
upon the countenances of those to whum misery 
has always been an inseparable bed fellow. 

A rotund, full priced baker, who brings his week- 
ly batch of miserable debtors to this Court—bakers 
are not, generally speaking, celebrated for benevo- 


lence, especially Scotch bakers—stepped into the, 


laintiff’s box,-papers and ledger in hand, to make 
is Claim to 25s. for bread supplied to a Mr. John 
Howard. 
A tall young 
mantilla and evidently careful to exhibit the ex- 


|| ternals of gentility, presented herself to answer the 


demand. Her age might be either 18 or 28—the 
hollow cheek and spare fourm, produced by early 
sorrow or privation, or both, prevented a closer ap- 
proximation to the truth. 

A Commissioner—Is the amount disputed ? 

Young Lady—Certainly not. I have only to 
say, on the part of my father, that he sincerely 
regrets his inability to settle the account at once. 

hairman—How will he pay it? 

Young Lady—I have 5s. to offer now, and my 
father wishes to have the indulgence of paying the 
rest at half-a-crown a week. 

Commissioner—The bill is for bread, and it has 
been standing for some time. Judging from your 
appearance, I should think your father cannot be 
in such circumstances as to make it difficult to 
procure the few shillings left unpaid on this bill. 

Young Lady—Appearances are often deceitful. 
It is equally distressing to my fatherand myself to 
ask for even one day ; Sut unexpected sickness in 
our family has totally exhausted our little means. 

Baker (pocketing the money.)—T'wa and sax- 
pence a week is not enough. Ve gang about toon 
Wi @ grand boa and a fine silk dress, while my wife 
maun wear a plaid shaw! and cotton goon, because 
the likes o’ye will eat an honest mon’s bread wi’oot 
paying for’t. That fine tippet ye hae gotten on, 
maun hae cost, may be, sax gowden guineas. 

“It is true,” said the young lady, colouring, 
“my dress may appear rather extravagant, and if 
I could with prudence dress at less cost I would do 
so, but upon a respectable exterior on my part, asa 
teacher of music, depends the subsistence of a sick 
father and two young sisters. (The baker shut his 
book abruptly, and thrust his papers into his 
pocket.) As for the boa you allude to that was 
pledged this morning to raise a few shillings to pay 
you the sum you have just received ; and to provide 
food for those who have tasted little else beyond 
dry bread for the last week. The tippet I haveon 
was kindly lent me by my landlady, as the day is 
wet and cold.” 

“ Well, Mr. Baker,” said the chairman, in a 
tone of compassion, “ perhaps you will agree to the 
young lady’s terms?” 

“Oh aye,” said the baker, “twa and saxpencea 
month, Pit it down if you wull.”’ 

and sixpence a week was of- 
ered. 

“ Mak it just what ye like,” said the baker. 
The order was made and handed to the young 


As she was leaving the court the baker stopped 


er: 
. “Gie me haud o’ that bit of paper,” said the ba- 
er. 

The request was complied with. 

“ Noo,” said the baker, thrusting some silver in- 
to her hand, “ tak back yer croon piece, and dinna 
fash yourself at a’ wi’ the weekly payment. Ye 
shall hae a four pound loaf ilka day at my shep, 
and ye may pay me just when ye’re able, and if | 
never git the siller, may be I]’ll no miss it; but 
mind, young leddy,’’ said he, angrily, “ gin ye deal 


wi’ ony ither baker Ise pit this order in force agin | 


had vanished. 


GARRICK AND DR. STONHOUSE. 


Dr. Stonhouse is said to have been one of the 
most correct and elegant preachers in the kingdom. 
When he entered into holy orders he took occasion 
to profit by his acquaintance with Garrick, to pro- 
cure from him some valuable instructions in elocu- 
tion. ‘Being once engaged to read prayers and to 
preach at achurch inthecity, he prevailed upon 
Garrick togowithhim. After the service, the Brit- 
ish Roscius asked the doctor what particular busi- 
ness he had to do when the duty was over! 
“ None,” said the other. “I thought you had,” 
said Garrick, on seeing you enter tie reading desk 
in such a hurry.” ‘ Nothing” added he “can be 
more indecent than to see aclergy:nan set about 
sacred business as if he were a tradesman, and go 
into the church as if he wanted to get out of it as 
soon as ible.” He next asked the doctor“ what 
bo ks he had in the desk before him?” “ Only the 
Bible and Prayer-book.”” “ Only the Bible and 
Prayer-book ?” replied the player, “ why you tossed 
them backwards and forwards, and turned the 
leaves as carelessly, as if they were those of a day- 
book and ledger.” The doctor was wise enough 
to see the force of these observations, and ever af- 
ter avoided the faults they were designed to re- 


prove. 


oe 


ANECDOTE, 


A young man was once led by his companions to 
a scene of dissipation, where they indulged in fes- 
tivity and sin. In the midst of their enjoyment the 
clock struck one. The following passage from 
“Young’s Night Thoughts,” rushed on the young 
man’s mind : 
«“ The bell strikes one. We take no note of time, 
But from its loss. To give it then a tongue 
Is wise in man. As if an angel spoke, 
I feel the solemn sound; if heard aright, 
It is the knell of my departed hours. 
Where are they! With the years beyond the flood. 
It is the signal that demands despatch. 
How much is to bedone? My hope and fears 
Start up alarmed, and o’er life’s narrow verge 
‘ Look down—on what? A fathomless abyss, 
_ A dread eternity.” 


The effect of the recollection of this passage was 
solemn and powerful. He could no longer enjoy 
the scene around him. He quickly retired, but his 
soul continued to be troubled ; nor did he find rest 
till he had chosen the Saviour for his portion. 
Reader when you hear the clock tell the departure 
of another hour, will you ask yourself what report 
it bore to heaven? and how many more hours you 
are likely to have to waste, perhaps, in sin !—S, 
S. Journal. 


IMPROVEMENT. 


We learn that “ The Committee on Science and 
the Arts, constituted by the Franklin Institute of 
the State of Peunsylvania, for the Promotion of the 
Mechanic Arts, to whom was referred for exami- 
nation, Doctor Edward Earle’s Method of Preser- 
ving Timber,” have made a report highly favoura- 
ble to the patentee. 

Having investigated the history of the various 
means, with their results, that have been employed 
at different times for this important purpose, and 
having instituted experiments to ascertain the ef- 
fects of different mineral salts on the putrefactive 
constituents of timber, they have found the sulphates 
of iron and copper and corrosive sublimate the most 
powerful agents on these constituents; that the 
sulphates (which are the salts employed by Dr. 
Earle) act similarly and equally with corrosive sub- 
limate, (extensively used in England,) and that they 
are therefore to be considered as an economical 
substitute for that compound. By the same ex- 
periments the committee have ascertained the prac- 
ticability of introducing these sulphates, by Dr. 


the | and 
ally known as a public benefit of which they may | pu 


woman, wearing a handsome fur | P 


most scientific members of the Institute, such as 
President A. D. Bache, Messrs. Booth, Frazer, 


science as entitled to commensurate weight and 
authority. To those whoare interested in the con- 
straction of public works for which enduring tim- 
ber is desirable, this report must be of great inter- 
est and importance. 

We are gratified therefore in giving it publicity, 
hope that the press will aid to make it gener- 


avail themselves by application to the patentee.— 
National Gazette. 


From the Sunday-Schoo! Journal. 
PROFANE USE OF SCRIPTURE. 


The custom of using scriptural language with 
levity can not be too much discountenanced ; and 
one of the best means of correcting the practice in 
ourselves, and reminding others of its impropriety, 
is to abstain from any evidence of pleasure or 
amusement when the sacred text is so used in our 
resence. The writer of an essay on this subject 
in the New York Observer gives these three rea- 
sons for his stri : 


1. The practice has no wit in it. The Bible 
contains truth of such universa! applicatioh, that 
passages may be found adapted to every subject, 
time, and place. Ordinary familiarity with it will 
suggest these ges on all occasions, and there- 
fore aman with very smal! pretensions to ready 
wit, may often apply a text, and make a laugh, or 
enforce his own words. 


2. The practice is profane, because it is ma- 
king a vain employment of that which is in itself 
holy. The Bible is the revelation of God, a trans- 


butes shine more gloriously than anywhere else 
out of heaven. His naze is not more sacred than 
his word. But many who would shudder to utter 
God’s name to make their declarations emphatic, 
or to raise asmile, will prostitute, and garble, and 
misapply, God’s word for these very purposes, and; 
when censured for it, have no other excuse than 
the vain plea, “Am not I in sport?” 


3. The practice depreciates the reverence 
which the community feel for the word of God. 
It brings the Bible into disrepute. You can not 
expect men to regard that as sacred, which is em- 
ployed on common occasions and in a light and 
trifling manner. Infidels may with all reason 
ridicule the word of God if Christians incorporate 
its most solemn truths into their political speeches, 
and secular writings, and mirthful conversations, 
when they have no reference to the great object 
of divine revelation—to make men wise unto 
eternal life. 


THE MAN OF SIN. 


a- Catholic Register draws the following pa- 
rallel : 


1. God is one. 1, The Catholic Church 
is one. 

2. Godis unchangeable. 2. The Church is un- 
changeable. 


3. The Church excludes 
every other. 

4. The Church is infal- 
lible. 

5. The Church exercises 
a ruling authority. 

6. The Church subdues 
every intellect. 


3. God excludes e 
other. 


4. God is infallible. 


5. God exercises a rul- 

ing authority. 

6. God subdues every 

intellect. 

7. God is independent. 
pendent. 


The writer of the above was not aware, per- 
haps, that in drawing this parallel he was but 
ec the character of that “man of sin,” the 
“ son of perdition,”’ of whom Paul prophesied, say- 
ing that he would sit in the temple of God, “ sHow- 
ING HIMSELF THAT HE 18 Gop.” 

N. B. It would be well enough to remark that, 
in the ay of papacy, the church and the 
pope are convertible terms. 


CHARGES OF MARRIAGE. 


When people talk of the expenses of a married 
establishment, they seem to forget the fact, that 
there is no house-keeper equal to a wife. She is 
a man’s best and most faithful steward ; and unless 
she have expensive tastes or habits of extravagance, 
will make a pound go farther than five could do 
with a bachelor. I lately saw a case in point. A 
gentleman, who from mistaken motives of prudence, 
declined to change his condition, made lately at my 
request, an abstract of his household expenditures 
fora year; and it exceeded considerably the out- 
lay, for the same period, «f another friend, who is 
married, and who in like manner, furnished me 
with the data [ required. I may add, that both par- 
ties move ina minner becoming their condition. 
| Men are proverbially bad managers—and even ad- 
mitting that their domestics are faithful, still the 
motive for economy is wanting, and without a mo- 
tive nothing effec'ua] can be accomplished in this 
or any other matter. 


A great man is one who can make his children 
obey him when they are out of his sight. 


A hospitable man is never ashamed of his dinner 
when you come in to dine with him. 


A good wife exhibits her love for her husband 
by trying to promote his welfare, and by adminis- 
tering to his comfort. 

A sensible wife looks for her enjoyment at home ; 
a silly one abroad. 

A wise girl would win a lover by practising 
those virtues which secure admiration when per- 
sonal charms have failed. 


mind. Agood girl always respects herself, and, 
therefore, always possesses the respect of others, 
[ Boston Post. 


ALUABLE THEOLOGICAL BOOKS, American editions 
Bunyan’s Works, Butterworth’s Concordance, Brown’s Bi- 
ble Dictionary, do, Antiquities of the Jews, Suddard's British 
Pulpit, Bloomficld’s Greek Testament, Bickersteth’s Works, 


Bp. Butler's Analogy, Burder’s Village Sermons, Bingham’s 
Christian Antiquiues, abridged; Boston's Four-fold State, 
Barne’s Notes on the Gospel’s, Acts, Romans and Corinthians; 
Baxter's Call and Saints Rest, Cruden’s Concordance, Camp- 
belt and Fenelon on Pulpit Eloquence, Collyer’s Lectures on 
Seripture Facts and Frophecy, Calmet’s Dictionary of the Bi- 
ble, edited by Prof, Robinson ; Cudworth’s Intellectual System, 
Correspondence of Twenty Years between Bishop Jebb and Alex- 
ander Knox, Clarke’s Commentaries Companion to the Bible, 
Christian Library, Coleridge’s Aids to Reflection, do. Friend, 
Calvin’s Sermons, do. Institutes, Christian Pastor’s Manual, by 
Brown ; Christ an R. tirement, Confession of Faith, do. West- 
minster, Dick's (Rev. John) Lectures on Theology. Dick’s (Rev. 
Thos. L.) Future State, and other works, Dwight’s Theology, 
Drew on the Resurrection, do, on the Soul, Doddridge’s Rise 
and Progress, Encyclopedia of Religious cece Edwards 
on the Affections, do, Sermons, do. Miscellaneous Works, Euse- 
bias’ Church History, Ernesti on Interpretation, Fuller's 
Works, Fox's Book of Martyr’s, Faber on Infidelity, Fuster on 
Decision of Character, Family Book of Devotion, Fruits of the 
Spirit, by Rev. Dr. Bethune, Gaston’s Collections, Good’s Book 
of Nature. The above for sale at the lowest prices, by 
ETHAM, 


J.WH 
jan 11-f 144 Chesnut street, Philadelphia. 


ISSIONS AND MISSIONARIES.—Among the publica- 
tions of the American Sunday School Union, isa variety of 
works illustrating the history of the pro tion of the Gospel 
and the lives of ee Missionaries and Heathen converts. Of 
these may be mentioned, 

Tahiti. in 3 volumes, describing the South Sea Islands with- 
out the Gospel—recciving the Gospel— with the Gospel ; each 
volume issold separately, price 32 cents. 

Sketches of Moravian Missions, price 25 cents, 

Anecdotes of Moravian Missions, 20 cents. : 

Missions of the United Brethren in the West Indies, 12 cents. 

Do. in Greenland, 12 cents. 


Customsand Anecdotes of the Greenlanders, 12 cents, 


History of the Baptist Missions in India, by Rev. Mr. Stow, 
32 cents. 
History of the Mission toO by Rev. Mr. Sutton, 27 cts. 


Missionary Letters from Asia Mivor, by Rev. Mr. Schneider, 
l2eents. 
Lives of Eliot, Buchanan, Martyn, Swartz, Ward, Brainerd, 
| Henry, Obookiah, Africaner, Mrs. Newell, Mrs. Judson, Catha- 
rine brown. &e. 


A- Missionary Map, showing the state of the world according 
to the au of Christianity, and the location of Miss 
| with a manual explaming the map, and containing s atistica 
| the history of missions, ir number, situation, &e. Recom- 
mend d by the secretaries of the Baptist, Methodist, Episcopal, 
Presbyterian, and Reformed Dutch Church Missiouary Svcie- 
ties ; the late Dr. Wisner, of the Am. B.C. F. M. ; and Rey. Mr, 
Wolle, of the Moravian Church. 
Price of the Manual and Map bound together, 25 cents.— 
Price of the Map on rollers or in the frames, 50 cents. 
jan 11 146 CHESNUT STREET. 


OR SALE.—A pew in the Second Presbyterian charch, (in 


Earle’s process effectually to imbue the interior of 
the largest timber. 
This committee being composed of many of the 


Seventh below Arch street, Philadelphia,) very eligibly sita- 
ated, Apply at this office, dec 28—3t 


Peale, Merrick and others, may be regarded as our | Je 
highest tribunal, and their decisions on subjects of | ****"4 


cript of the divine mind, a glass in which his attri- | Bos 


7. The Church is inde- | 4, 


AYARD ON THE SACRAMENT,—Letters on the Sacra- 

ment of the Lord's Su Samuel Ba 

uling Elder inthe Presbytrrian 
Second 


WM. 8. MARTIEN 

Corner of Seventh and Georgy streets, Philudelp 
RECOMMENDATIONS, 

Weare 


Esq., 


New 


teen years ago, and was regarded as a ee present to 


3 to com- 
ply with this request, and that a revised and improved edition 
ted w issue froin the 


P 
good, SAMUEL MILLER, 
JAMES CARNAHAN, 
A. ALEXANDER. 
B. H. RICE 


pp OBSFE.KVER.—The follo volumes of the 
viz: vole, 1, 3,3, 10, 11, 12, 
T, 18, 22, 23, 24, 26. Eighteen volumes 

half bound, and in gvod itica, fur sale b “ 
dee 14 


y 
WM. 8S. MARTIEN, 
Corner of Seventh and George streets. 


Acts WANTED IN PENNSYLVANIA, to sell by 
subscription, the following valuable books :—Compre- 
hensive Commentary, 6 vols, 8vo. Encyclopedia of Religious 
Knowledge, 1 vol. 8vo. The Polyglott or Family Bible, 1 vol. 
8vo. Bush's Scripture Lilustrations, 1 vol. 8vo, A History of 
the Chureh, by Rev. Charles A. Goodrich, 1 vol. 8vo. Lives of 
the Presidents of the United States, 1 vol. 8vo, 

Clergymen out of health, young gentlemen wishing to travel, 
and any wishing employment, will find this a pleasant and pro- 
fitable business. The most favourable terme offered. Appli- 
— mail or otherwise, will receive immediate attention. 

Address— Brattleboro’ Typographie Company, 
july 20—eow6m Brattleborough, 


EMPERANCE STORE.—S. W. COLTON, Tea Dealer, 
and Family Grocer, No. 244 Market st above Seventh 

south side, Philadelphia, (successor to Baldwin and Colton,} 
would respectfully call the attention of the friends and customers 
of the late firm to his large and excellent assortment of ‘Teas 
and Family Groecries, which he has spared no pains in select- 
ing, and which he confidently believes cannot be surpassed by 
= similar store in the city. 


go, Dutch Head, and Parmasan ; Fresh Italian 


ker’s Sweet Corn, 
ble terms. 
8S. W. C. has been actively en in the business 
store for the last six years, dushel ich time (and for aaae 
years preeeding) the principle of “ ‘Total Abstinence from the 
sale of all intoxicating drinks” has been strictly adhered to 
and it being his determination to conduct the business, as here- 
ore, he hopes, by constant attention to his business to merit a 
arm of the patronage extended to the late concern. 
uly 


| oe HALL, FLATBUSH, L. I., 4} miles from New 
York, under the care of the Rey. oseph nney 
~ | Hamilton College. 
¢ course of in-truction at Erasmus Hall embraces all t 
branches of a thorough English, Classical, or Mercantile a 
eation, from the first elements to a preparation for the count- 
ing-house, or an advanced standing in any of our colleges.— 
Instructions are also given in all the most important modern 
languages, by competent teachers; and a num 
cated foreigners, nerally resident in the Institution, affurds 
an opportunity of much improvement in the practice of con- 
languages, 
¢ princip managementare detigned to operat 
good feelings of the pupils, avoiding all harshness ind btn oo 
and yet including strict urder, prompt obedience, and constant 
industry, as the only means of fulfilling the parent's ho 
‘The object is to make the student happy, and to present him to 
his parents manly, well educated aud virtuous, 

The buildings of the institution have undergone a thorough 
repair during the summer, and now furnish very convenient ac- 
commodations for boarders, The principal is assisted by an 
able and experienced corps of instrueters, ineluding the her. 
Wm. H. Campbell, the late Principal in the department of An- 


rof well edu- 


— La and Mr. M. H. Beecher, in Mathematics and 
rench. 
Pupils of all ages are received into the family of the Princi- 


pal, upon the following 
TERMS: 
Enmtramee Fees oe 006 eve 

Board and Tuition, with washing and mending, per 

quarter of (1 weeks, in advance 
Fuel in the winter term 
Students provide their own beds, bedding and towels. 
Gentlemen requiring fire and lights in private rooms, 


e same, 
_ Students remaining during vacation are charged as in term 


tim 
The year is divided into 2 terms of 22 weeks each, beginn 
on the Ist Monday of May and November, respectively. $n 
Application for admission may be made personally or by let- 
ter to the Principal. nov 2—6in 


UBLICATIONS OF THE MASSACHUSETTS SUN 
DAY SCHOOL SOCIETY.—Newcomb's Infant School 
Question Book, A system of oral instructivn, adapted two draw 
out the minds of very small children, and impart a knowl «ge 
of the simple truths of the —— in a manner calculated (by 
the Divine blessing) to affect their hearts; on a plan entirely 
new, affording matter sufficient fur the period of a child's con- 
tinuance in Sabbath School. Price 12} cents, 
Aid. A collieetion of anecdotes for the 
Netretion « ivipus Truth. designe 
above; and also forthe use’ of generally. 
Newcomb’s First Question Book, 
embracing the simple 
of the 


vol. I. Topical arrangement 
one fundamental doctrines 
‘two lessons—a select porti ri 
printed at the heads of the lesson, with ould aden 
to other passages ; comprising the account of the Creation Fall 
and Rede mpution, all the commandments, and a variety of other 
instruction. Des.gned especially for small children; but used 
in many schools, from choice, in all the classes, Price 12 cents, 
Phis book bas been published about two years and a half, dur- 
been printed. 
ewcomb's First stion Book, vol. II, 
Price 124 centa, 


Newcomb’s Scripture Questions, vol. I. Epistle to the Ro- 
mans. Price 183 cents, 
Scripture Questions, vol. 11. 1 Corinthians. Price 

cents, 

ewcomb's Scripture Questions, vol. III. 2 Corinthians, Ti- 
tus, and Jude, in progress. ‘hese volumes are designed to pro- 
mote the close, eritical, consecutive, and practical study of the 
Bile, Each volume contains fifty-two lessens ; each lesson em- 
bracing two distinet and independent sets of questions—the 
first sufficiently simple fur small children, partly following the 
plan of the First Question Book ; and the weend designed fully 
to bring out the meaning and appheation of the text, fur the 
older scholars and Bible classes, 

Newcomb's Sabbath School Church History, nine volumes ; each 
embracing a period of history by itself, under an independent 
title, These volumes are practical, and adapted to the cxreum- 
stances of the Church and world at the present day. The So- 
ciety also publish a great variety of books suitable for Sabbath 
School Libraries, embracing Biography, Missionary History, 
Ke. with many entertaining and useful little volumes. 

Feeling the importance of thorough doctrinal instruction, the 
Society encourage the bringing out, in their publications, as 
distinetly and fully as the nature of the subjeet discoursed will 
admit, the distinguishing doctrines of the Bible. They have 
bound upin uniform style their 18mo vols,, lettered then S. 8. 
L., numbered from 1 to 127, and put them into neat cases with 
50 catalogues, fur $33 ; without ihe case £30. 

The above may be had of 
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GEO. W. DONOHUE, 


dec 7 No, 22 south Fourth street, Philadelphia. 


RESBYTERIAN PUBLICA TIONS.—The Board of Publi- 

cation of the Presbyterian Chureh in the United States of 

America, have recently issued the following valuable Books; 
they can be had in plain and elegant fancy bindings. 

1. ‘he Way of Salvation Familiarly Explained, in a Con- 
versation between a Father and his Childien, An excellent lit- 
tle work fur young persons, 

2. The Mute Chrisuan under the Smarnng Rod; with Sove- 
reign Antidotes for every Case; by the Rev, Thomas Brooks. 

3. The Great Concern of Salvation; by the Rev. Thomas 
Halyburton, Abridged for the Board, 

4. Christian Consistency ; or the connexion between Ex 
mental and Practical Religion: designed for Young Christians; 
by the Kev. E. Mannering. 

5. Self Employment in Secret: containing, An Inquiry into 
the State of the Soul; Thoughts upon Painful A fictions ; 
morials for Practice ; by the Rev. John Corbet, 

6. A Treatise on the Scripture Doetrine of Original Sin ; with 
by the Kev. Henry A. Hoardman, 

F 7. Ly. Pleasures of Religion; by the Rev, Henry Foster Bur- 

er, D.D. 

8. The Revoeation of the Edict of Nantes, and its consequen- 
ces to the Protestant Churches of France and Italy ; containing 
Memoirs of some of the suiferers in the Persecution attending 
that event. 

9. ‘whe Utility and Importance of Creeds and Confessions ; 
by the Rev. Samuel Miller, D.D. 

AO. The Psalms and Hymns approved by the General 
bly of the Presbyterian Chureh in the United States, In a 
variety of sizes and styles of binding. 

11. Life of John Knox, the Scottish Reformer, abridged 
for the Board from MecCrie’s Life of Knox. 

12. The Life of Captain Wilson, commander of the Missiona- 
ry ship Duff. 

For sale at moderate wr 

WM. S. MARTIEN, Agent for the Board, 
dee 28 Corner Seventh and George streets, Philadelphia. 


LACK TEAS.—Ten Chests of Souchong Tea, an excellent 
family Tea, for sale at the low price of 50 cents per Ib. re- 
tail, or 45 cents per Ib, by the chest. Also, a assortment of 
Pouchong Teas, in half chests and boxes, of suitable sizes tor 
families, and comprising some of the best quality imported. 
ash, Tem nee, Tea,a rocery Store, 275 Market st. 
North side, above Seventh, Philadelphia. aug 31 


— 


RESBYTERIAN PSALMS AND HYMNS.—The Psalms 
and Hymns approved by the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church, published by the Presbyterian Board of 
Publication. They may ———— be had, beth large and 
smallsize, and in fine and plain binding, of thesubscriber, Pub- 
lishing Agent of the Board, at the lowest prices, either by the 
thousand copies or a less number. 

All orders from Booksellers, Churches, and others will be 

promptly attended to by WM. $. MARTIEN, 

Corner of Seventh and George street, Philadelphia. 


UPERIOR STATIONARY.-—English, French, and Ameri- 
can Stationary, of superior qu: lity. 


Public Offices, and Merebants, will be sup with 
articles suitable to their purposes---the qualities of which may 
be relied on. 


BLANK BOOKS will be made to any pattern, in the most 
substantial manner. An assortment of Commercial and other 
»ooks of the following descriptions are kept ready made for im- 
mediate suppplies : 


Royal Ledgers, Receipt interleaved 
Royal Journa with blotting paper, 
Royal Record 
Medium Be 
Medium ry Docket Books, 
Medium Day ter Books, 
Demy Ledgers, Letter Books made of copy- 
Demy Day Books, a small fancy 
Sales Books, Blank Books, Albums, kc., 
Invoice Books, Serew and Lever Copying 
Receipt Books, Presses. Copying Inks, 
HOGAN & THOMPSON, 

At the Foreign and American Stationary Store, 77 Chesnut 
street, and at Wholesale Warehouse, 30 North Fourth st., 
P Iphia, janli 


OF. OF: THe. | illustrations. 
heart | Sac tof the Lerd’s ” by Samuel Bayard 
Mir ramen ord’s Supper,” by 
4 home rulingelder in the Presbyterian Church at Prineeten, 
sey, is called for. It was first published about siateen or seven- 
4 I feel Tam 
% : of intended. The work being now out of print, the vene- 
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